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“To assess the performance help stimulate continuing improvement the 
profession, and speak out for what right, fair, and decent” —From the founding editorial, 1961 
NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 2002 
VOICES SPECIAL REPORT 
GWEN SHAFFER THE FALL AND (POSSIBLE) RISE MAGAZINE WRITING 
Journalism DOES SIZE MATTER? For young readers, how long too long? 
THE CURSE TOM WOLFE What went wrong for the magazine story. 
Suing Ashcroft for Access Michael 
TRUDY LIEBERMAN 
Political Framing and 
Prescription Drugs NOW READ THIS Ten young writers the rise. Liz Cox 
GENEVA OVERHOLSER FINDS Magazines you shouldn't miss. Adeel Hassan 
Why Don’t Know DRAFT PICKS 
What the World Thinking? Ten young editors watch 
Standoff: Native Americans 
and the Anglo Press 
Essay: Saved the Button Q&A: Norman Pearlstine 
SCOTTY: JAMES B.RESTON Searching for the Perfect Brent Cunningham 
AND THE RISE AND FALL Lee Bollinger his own words. 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM STRANGE BREW Narco rants, theories, and scoops. Jay Cheshes 
Reviewed Richard Norton Smith Mark Francis Cohen 
4 d ail 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
scribbles the background the cover this issue bear some explanation. For 
believers long, challenging narrative writing, they are kind relic part 
Neil Chenoweth William long, taped-together outline for his “American Ground” series 
Reviewed Diana The Atlantic Monthly. Conventional wisdom has that readers are losing their desire 
BOOK REPORTS for such narratives. enormously popular series, about the unbuilding 
the Trade Center towers New York, one reply that. Our special report The 
Fall and (Possible) Rise Magazine Writing another. starts page 32. 
DEPARTMENTS Also this issue, enter discussion close our hearts, about the purpose 
graduate journalism education. new president, Lee Bollinger, started 
LETTERS lively debate when formed committee re-think the Columbia 
OPENER mission. Brent Cunningham explores the debate, and finds that hardly new 
and hardly restricted this school. “Searching for the Perfect J-School,” page 20, 
CURRENTS 
DARTS LAURELS 


nalism teacher, and reaches conclusions that should add some light. Mike Hoyt 


THE LOWER BACK COVER 


CJR November/December 2002 


brings the mix the perspective ex-student and current editor and jour- 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


was surprised that your ex- 
tensive coverage the Wash- 
ington media scene Sep- 
tember/October) contained 
accolades for the real he- 
roes congressional coverage 
porters for na- 
tional dailies often 
rely upon keep 
them up-to-date 
developments. 
course, about the 
trio congres- 
sional 
tions that 
Capitol 
porter could without: Con- 
gress Daily, Congressional 
Quarterly Daily, and Roll Call 
(which publishes news 
Web site daily basis ad- 
dition its twice-weekly 
print editions). The three 
publications all play im- 
portant role helping un- 
cover hidden congressional 
agendas and therefore shape 
national coverage. 

You did briefly mention 
Congress Daily your glow- 
ing report National Jour- 
nal, but revealed little aware- 
ness the fact that the Con- 
gress Daily reporters write 
and report least twice 
much their more comfort- 
able (and coddled) elders. 
side note, also found 
odd that the entire edition 
that you devoted the 
Washington 
magazine was mentioned 
only briefly your kiss 
National Journal. reader, 
enjoy both, but re- 
that don’t need the 
And would challenge you 


compare the output and 
information the two mag- 
azines. Even friends who 
write for National Journal 
would admit that CQ’s re- 
porters are among the hard- 
est-working town. just 
understand why their 
work was ignored. 

JACOB STEIN 
Washington, D.C. 


Lorraine Adams 
erroneously triv- 
ializes The Na- 
tion’s role and 
relevance 
Washington 
her recent piece 
“The Magazine 
Restoration 
Washington.” 
The Nation vital and ar- 
ticulate voice for the pro- 
gressive movement. Recent- 
judicial nominee, Priscilla 
Owen, exposing her pro- 
corporate record and her 
ties the White House ad- 
viser Karl Rove. Owen was 
defeated the Judiciary 
Committee. Not only does 
The Nation push the enve- 
lope with its questioning 
the establishment, but 
speaks for many who 
work for civil and women’s 
rights, the environment, and 
workers. 
that The Nation continues 
both thrive and remain 
the forefront enlightened 
social change. 

NAN ARON 
President, Alliance for Justice 
Washington, D.C. 


slight correction your 
excellent article Washing- 
ton’s Sunday morning news 
wars. You wrote: 

“Andrea DeVito, the seg- 
ment producer for Fox News 
Sunday, compares the process 


weeklong poker game. 
The players monitor each 
other’s bookings all week, 
then reveal their hands Fri- 
day morning promos that 
air the Washington, D.C.- 
based radio station, WTOP, 
and later listings the 
National Journals Hotline 
Web site.” 

Those are not “promos” 
WTOP Radio. These are 
live interviews conducted 
WTOP’s news anchors. 
question Messrs. Russert, 
Schiefer, Blitzer, Hume, and 
Snow the hot issues the 
day. also ask them who 
their guests are because here 
Washington, the Sunday 
morning talk shows are lo- 
cal sport. even cover 
those shows each Sunday 
morning under the banner 
“Pundits Parade.” 

JIM FARLEY 

Vice president 

News Programming 
WTOP Radio 
Washington, D.C 


Scott Sherman’s piece Don 
Graham’s Washington Post 
must have been written before 
the events 9/11. How else 
explain how can for 
7,000 words without men- 
tion the outstanding 
reporting, day-in, day-out, 
the war terrorism? The Post 
may little behind The New 
York Times, but only little. 
other news organization 
their league. would have 
thought it’s impossible 
write about the Post and with- 
out making note its com- 
mitment and contribution. 
BARRY SUSSMAN 
Former Post editor 
Potomac, Maryland 


Scott Sherman replies: Suss- 
man must have 
part where said: “the Post 
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UNIQUE 


The Joan Shorenstein Center offers one-semester 
fellowship Harvard’s Kennedy School Government. 
Fellows are domestic international journalists, scholars, 
and/or policymakers who are interested the influence 


the press public policy and politics. 


fellowship offers unique opportunity for scholars and 
practitioners share their knowledge and expertise 

collegial and intellectually stimulating environment. Fellows 
participate weekly seminars with scholars, luncheon 

speakers series with invited journalists policymakers, and 
other organized programs the Shorenstein Center and 
Harvard University. Fellows may audit courses for credit. 


Fellowship Program not degree training program. 


Guidelines 
Applicants must accomplished journalists, scholars 
policymakers active the field press, politics and 
public policy. 
Domestic and international applicants are eligible. 
Stipend: $15,000 per semester. 
DEADLINE for submission application materials 


for both semesters February 2003. 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
THE PRESS, POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


79 John F. Kennedy Street | Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
617.495.8269 | 617.495.8689 FAX 
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(and awarded) for its sweep- 
ing, expansive coverage Sep- 
tember 11.” 


applauded phy finally began gain 
recognition mode sto- 
rytelling daily journalism. 
The Detroit Free Press and 
other heartland papers pub- 
lished picture stories.” 

When joined The Denver 
Post 1962, already had 
well-established and wide- 
admired weekly back 
page devoted picture sto- 
ries. reporters sometimes 
provided textblocks, but most 
needed only cutlines. That 
showcase helped the Post at- 
tract superb photographers. 
Some spent their careers 
there, and others later made 
their mark the national 
and international scene. 

BARBARA HADDAD RYAN 
Alexandria, Virginia 


CHEERS HERE 


FINE DISTINCTIONS 


was disturbed your arti- 
cle about the Rwandan 
broadcasters and your char- 
acterization them jour- 
nalists (“Journalists and 
Genocide,” September/ 
October). Using 
waves, they did, broad- 
cast hate does not make 
them journalists. 

when were children, 
learned that had freedom 
speech, but could not 
shout “fire” crowded the- 
ater. grew older, 
learned had freedom 
speech, but could not make 
terroristic threats. journal- 
ists learned that have 
freedom speech, but 
must strive for accuracy and 
may not maliciously slander 
people. The speech those 


have just caught with 
your May/June profile 
Christopher Hitchens. 

cite just one example 
Hitchens’s poorly informed 
writing: his review The At- 


Rwandans Ferdinand Monthly Lord Jenk- 
Nahimana, Hassan Ngeze, and biography Winston 

Jean-Bosco Baragwiza en- Churchill. Hitchens was ap- 


compassed malicious slander, 

terroristic threats and call 

action that proved far 

more deadly than yelling “fire” 

crowded theater would 
have been. 

JANET 

Editor, Dignity 

Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


NOT FAST 


pallingly wrong what 
wrote (e.g., not even 
edging the established Opera- 
tion Sealion invade Britain) 
that lost respect. His 
misinformed diatribe against 
Churchill 
predilection for alcohol re- 
veals bias that undermines 
everything Hitchens writes. 
might well have consid- 
ered studying Lord Moran’s 
medical analysis Churchill 
the great biography Moran 
(Churchill’s physician) wrote 
the 1960s. 


“Mike Levy: Seeing Cleve- 
land” July/August), Jane 
Gottlieb could have done 
more research. She writes, “In 
the early 1980s photogra- 


JOHN Joss 
Los Altos, California 
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HEARST: WHERE DISTINCTION EVERYDAY STORY 


The conscience the Pacific Northwest 
can found one newspaper. 


he } Connelly c ic nretty lara sen 
eee ; s As beats go, the one Joel Connelly covers is pretty large tne ent 


Northwest. For more than quarter century, Seattle Post-Intelligen 


From the Arctic Refuge to the Oregon Coast, from the S 


Juan Islands Saskatchewan, from Mount St. Helens Yellowstone, 
has covered the territory witl few journalists could match. 
1 } 


inveterate traveler, hiker and lover the wilderness, and that comes 


< 


Joel reports the Northwe est and its 


Pulitzer finalist for his reporting Washington Public Power Supply 


dent and senior national political have made him undisputed authority the 


from Canada, particularly natural-resource issues. 


“In Narthu ‘ llohtt ] r ry 
Joel’s column, “In the Northwest,” delightful blend reporting, wisdom 


and biting wit. It’s required reading for decision-makers, and delight 


readers who have come depend Joel’s viewpoint. Giving the 
Northwest voice its own one more way Hearst Newspapers 
enrich readers’ lives every day. other columnists 


seattlepi.com/columnists 


4 
disastrous effort build five nuclear ints. His years work Washington, D.C. 


and politics the region. Just important, responsible for making the rich source news 
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who 


Some people support 
investor-owned health care. 
Some want the government 
charge. But many 
Americans (in fact, 
majority) benefit from the 
significant role Nonprofit 
Health Care, the “American 
Way.” 


3-way debate? 


Advocates for control 
government away 
the bull market the ‘90s, 
when enthusiasm for health 
care business 
investment also peaked. 

one, however, spoke 
for the “American Way,” 
even though this vast 
network community- 


Special Advertising Section 


care: 


speaks for the 


centered entities represents 
invaluable public 
resource. 


Good news: The 
“American Way” works. 
“The greatest good for 
the greatest still 
Classic yardstick, and 
major recent study* shows 
Nonprofits 
“far better” 
the critical 
measures 
Access 
Care and 
Customer 
Satisfaction, 
two public 
policy 
imperatives. 


Still ... 

The nonstop drumbeat 
for investor-controlled health 
care dominates the debate. 

The financial press, for 
example, calls conversion 
for-profit status “inevitable” 
since the equity markets are 
the “only” way raise 
capital for technology and 


American Way? 


But, hear this. 

First, Nonprofit 
care entities are 
fundamentally healthy and 
capable financing their 
future. 

Second, even the 
most challenging times, 
Nonprofits never have 
choose between what they 
owe stockholders, and what 
they owe patients. 


Let’s all heard. 

Let’s re-assess the 
interests communities 
served Nonprofits, for 
whom “responsibility 
patients” the top priority, 
not merely means 
end. 

Then the debate will 
become little less one- 
sided more people realize 
what’s stake 
maintaining and 
strengthening national 
treasure, the “American 
Way.” 


q 
4 
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best health care 


Look U.S. News World list America’s Best 
leading consumer list the highest ranked 
out the top are nonprofit. And out the 


top 100 integrated health networks. 


Check the evidence: 


Then, major study found that nonprofit health care plans are 
much better customer service and access care. 
Unfortunately, investment bankers seem want health care 
investor-owned. Would that improve health care 
America ... just bring millions fees those investmen 
bankers? 
Hear the other side: visit www.NonProfithealthcare.org 
q 
ALLIANCE 
ADVANCING 
SERVING MORE THAN MILLION AMERICANS 
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The Christopher J. George: Fellowship C e OTF 


rt 3 Tfrom co te 


Shin, Senior Writer 

Washington City Paper 

q 


The 2002 winner the 


Christopher Georges Fellowship 


“This year 
600,000 inmates 
will released. 


What will 

neighborhood?” 


Annys Shinn’s reporting project the 
impact the release prisoners now 


finishing their mandatory sentences. 


CALL FOR 


APPLIC ATIONS 


The Christopher Georges Fellowship program 
accepting applications for the 2003 award. 


$10,000 fellowship will awarded young 


journalist for independent reporting project 
issue enduring social value that documents 
the human impact public policy. Deadline for 


the 2003 fellowship November 2002. 


The fellowship administered the Nieman 


Foundation for Journalism Harvard University. 
Applications must include written proposal, 


biographical essay and selections published work. 


For information about the fellowship, contact 
The Christopher Georges Fellowship, Nieman 
Foundation, Harvard University, One Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge, MA. 02138 the Web 
http://www.nieman.harvard.edu. 
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OPENER 
Foot 
pugrimage, Mr. mane sven t 
di to his awye 
_.. sencouragement ofa his retur was around,” siateme 
Islam coincided with “We knew depict 
some them have had scrapes with study the exper 
10to on the rig | all back- | James 
that was home six men owed 
sleeper cell. The shot was 
achers he ha 
pulled from later editions af- but 
But the picture had anoth- the resi- arrest 
ove: New York Times, Friday, Sept. 20, 
problem, and what hap- 
pened after Keating Keating got his shot, between Keating and the boy, this violation its policy 
the button sheds light how the only journalists the but Dowd and Lewis felt journalistic integrity.” Keat- 
seriously photojournalists scene other than Keating was clear that Keating had or- ing, for his part, says the ac- 
and their editors take the job and Santora were three chestrated the photo. “Had cusations are “totally false,” 
recording reality. Charles Lewis, this been genuine mo- but declined elaborate 
September 16, The Buffalo Shawn says Lewis, “we would address the Editor’s Note. 
days after the suspects were Dowd, The Rochester Demo- been all over it.” Times editors, when asked 
arrested, national and crat Chronicle; and David Back their newsrooms, about Keating’s denial, said 
media were combing Lack- DuPrey, The Associated Dowd complained col- only that The Note 
awanna for follow-up stories. Buffalo. They watched league who complained speaks for the paper.” 
Late the afternoon, Keating Keating walk with Brandon Joan Rosen, photo edi- The incident gets on- 
and Times reporter Marc San- across Lebanon Street from his tor, says that after hearing going debate photojournal- 
tora turned the intersec- the store, pose DuPrey’s concern she instruct- ism. Kenny Irby, who teaches 
tion Wilkesbarre the steps the store and her photo desk not pick photo ethics the Poynter In- 
Lebanon streets, where FBI ledge running across the front the shot. Lewis’s complaint stitute, says that there has 
agents had raided grocery the store, and take pictures. relayed editor The been broadening what 
store. The store was closed, “It looked like fashion Buffalo News Times picture considered legitimat pho- 
but across the street was says Dowd.“The photographer edi tor Margaret O’Connor. tojournalism. The key, says, 
house with porch full was pointing gesturing Thus, two investigations the intent, 
people, including six-year-old boy. The boy looked right ensued: cjr’s, and the which should made clear 
Brandon Benzo and his moth- left, pointed the gun dif- see its rules against pos- the reader. “What the pur- 
er. Journalists had dropped ferent directions. were all ing news photos had been pose the photo?” asks. 
throughout the day gather each other like broken. The initial in- illustrate, says, then 
quotes and borrow the bath- believe this happening.” vestigation turned nothing there more creative license. 
room. Some Dowd photographed Keating definitive, only differing inter- the purpose report, 
around with Brandon, who photographed Brandon pretations about hat Keating says, then the photo must ac- 
was playing with toy gun. (left). DuPrey went over did. But the editors revisited curately and honestly repre- 
Keating and asked him after hearing additional infor- sent the experience was 
spokesman Jack October 25, the Times The Times apparently con- 
corporate policy does published Note cluded that this case that 
not allow DuPrey that says Keating acknowl- standard wasn't met. 
speak the record.) edged “that the boy’s gesture Brent Cunningham, 
1 - | » | : 
None the three had not been with Gloria Cooper and 
heard the conversation and that the paper “regrets Adeel Hassan 


wi 
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said Rich- 
Rodriguez, “is 

The Pakistani editor talk- 
the Salvadoran publisher, 

talking the Korean re- 
porter, who talking the 
Mexican The hotel was The 
Beverly Hilton, home the 
random movie star and $25 
breakfast. But the venue was 
working lunch, where several 
dozen representatives the 
fastest-growing branch the 
California press were trying, 
playfully and unsuccessfully, 
come with better tag for 
themselves than “ethnic media.” 

The discussion highlighted 
old tug war between 
the desire singular but not 
ghettoized for that singu- 
larity. Rodriguez, the author and 
television commentator, told 
them that the labeling problem 
might solve itself. Leave the la- 
bel “the kids” California, 
suggested, since they are al- 
ready coming with creative 
tags for the new genetic 
and cultural fusions. “We have 
Blaxicans, have Negripinos,” 
said. “There Hindu/Jew- 
ish couple know whose kids 
call themselves Hinjews 

leader the demographic- 
trends department, some per 
cent residents identify them 
selves members ethnic 
group, making those minorities, 
sense, the majority. One re- 
sult has been explosion 
media serve them. And many 
these newspapers, magazines, 
and broadcast outlets were rep- 
resented the Hilton mid- 
September, expo and 
awards show. walk through the 


exhibit was sort globalizing 
experience: India Post, Filipinas, 
The African Times, Afghan Jour- 
nal, Weekly Urdu Link, Viet Nam 
Thoi Bao, Pakistan Link, Los An- 
geles Asian Journal. Some are 
English and some are not; some 
are well established, particularly 
the Chinese and African-Ameri- 
can publications. But many 
these enthusiastic editors and 
publishers had been business 
only short time. The event was 
sponsored New 
Media, nonprofit organization 
dedicated helping this bur- 
geoning press flex its editorial 
and marketing muscles and 
find ways for its practitioners 
aid each other, and give-and- 
take with the rest the 
mainstream press. 

mayor was the Hilton, 
were the publisher the Los 
Angeles Times and some big-time 
testifying ethnic medias 
rising influence. New California 
Media highlighted poll, con- 
ducted Bendixen Associates 
showing that some percent 
Californias Hispanic, Asian, and 
African-American people (about 
million residents) use ethnic 
nedia regularly. 

The expo was fine, but was 
the awards dinner and the panel 
discussions over two days the 
Hilton that imparted sense 
the journalistic spirits about. Peo- 
ple were passionate about the 
special needs their readers 
and listeners, not only for service 
journalism but for investigations. 
vador San Jose spoke proudly 
taking the Mexican owners 
grocery chain, who were 
abusing their Mexican employees 
“violating every labor law 
known man.” editor from 


3 


Andar magazine told its inves- 
tigation into dangerous condi- 
tions factories the shadow 
Silicon Valley. news director 
from Radio Bilingue, five-sta- 
tion public-radio network, picked 
award for piece about 
Mexican ice cream vendor whose 
life was turned upside down after 
was seen photographing fed- 
eral buildings. First the FBI, then 
the INS came after him. His ter- 
rorist offense? Taking pictures 
his new city with his new camera 
send his brother Mexico. 
number speakers, and not 
just Arabs and South Asians, 
spoke hostile cli- 
mate for the immigrant popula- 
tions they represent. 

The representatives these 
burgeoning ethnic media were 
clearly already sharing resources. 
The question their connection 
the mainstream press 
lack one was also raised. 
Will mainstream media get the 
new-immigrant 
adapt changing nation? And 
so, how? Will crowd out this 
new competition? Buy up? 
will both groups come with in- 
teresting economic and 
tic partnerships, whether story 
projects polling some other 
kind mutual aid? Sandy Close, 
the director Pacific News Ser- 
vice and the guiding spirit New 
California Media, tends see 
things positively, and frames the 
challenge the mainstream this 
way: With new ethnic press 
hungry connect the larger 
civic discussion, Close sees “an in- 
credible opportunity” for main- 
stream media find ways 
make that connection, “just 
are losing our idea what 
means 

Mike Hoyt 
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WAS THIS FOOD FIGHT FAIR 


the record. Not for 


, . . | 
ground. You know 
these stock in- 


terview terms mean. 
you? Witness what happened 
when reporters for two top 
newspapers set the boundaries 
interview. seems they 
were not the same page. 

July, The New York Times 
Magazine ran provocative 
cover story Gary Taubes, 
author and correspondent for 
Science, questioning the con- 
ventional wisdom about the 
role dietary fat weight 
gain. Sally Squires, health re- 


porter who writes The Lean 
Plate Club column for The 
Washington Post, wrote 


sharp response the piece, 
for which she interviewed 
Taubes length. 

According Taubes, 
and Squires spent several 
minutes laying the ground 
rules for the interview. They 


agreed, says, that Squires 


would “check quotes” with 
Taubes. Taubes, this meant 
that would speak freely 
during the interviews and 
Squires would not quote him 
without his express consent. 
The two reporters then 
chewed the fat for several 
hours, with Taubes believing 
that was “protected, ef- 
Four 
Squires’s piece went press, 
she phoned him, says, not 
ask permission include 
certain quotes Taubes 
believed she would but 
inform him which quotes 
she was using. That, Taubes 
says, was how she had inter- 
preted their agreement. 
Taubes went ballistic. His 
language during the interviews 
had been less than measured. 
talked, for example, about 


specific study not having “any 


2002 


scientific merit” and about 
certain scientist having “made 
[the data] up.” Taubes de- 
manded speak 
Squires’s editor, but 
was told the editor 
was busy. “To feel the 
used 
weapon against you 
horrible feeling,” 
says. “To told 
that there ap- 
peal, that just 
going get drawn 
and quartered 

The day, 
Taubes sent letter 


press 


cluding Donald 


Graham) which 
wrote that 
would “in- 
comprehensibly naive for 
any journalist say 
things” 
were off the record. 

But were they off the 
record? what, exactly, had 
the two reporters agreed? For 
answers, Taubes says urged 
the Post the tapes 
(Squires had recorded the in- 
terviews). Steve Coll, the 
managing editor, says, 


such 
unless believed they 


conclude, after con- 
ducting review, that the 
ground rules 


tween the reporter and Mr. 
Taubes were ambiguous.” 
adds, “That’s not say ac- 
cepted all the assertions that 
Taubes made.” 

What was Squires’s under- 
standing the ground rules? 
She say. make pol- 
icy never discuss news- 
gathering the agreements 
make with 
says. been reporting for 
twenty-three years, and that 
time, none sources has 
ever complained.” Her piece 


she 


ran August 27, quotes and 


all, although what Post ed- 


itor calls “an abundance fair- 


the greatest possible extent, 
should have happened,” 
says. Ground rules “shouldn't 


ness” Taubes and “in the gotcha,” Coll 
adds, and “sources who have 
knowledge 

pate the clarification 

ground rules ought 

this case, how- 

have been part the 

problem. Coll speculates 

that “one reason the am- 


face his adamant and 

agitated demands” the Post 
stopped syndication the ar- 
ticle and limited its Web pres- 
ence. “This situation where 
there was plenty hay made 
both sides,” the editor adds. 


With even 
Taubes agrees 


arrangement may have been 
less than clear. But raises 


interesting question: be- 
comes apparent over the 


course interview that 
source has the wrong impres- 
sion the ground rules, 
should you clue him in? “At 
the very least, was con,” 
Taubes says. “At some point 
the interview, Squires must 
have known that our under- 
standing the ground rules 
differed, and yet there was 
clarification, 
Coll says regrets that 
Taubes was not given chance 
needed that recourse order 
have the issue reviewed 


speak shorthand with 
one another.” 
While 
granted space the 
September health sec- 
tion respond Squires’s 


was 


piece argue the sci- 
ence, not that his quotes 
were misused the experi- 
ence has left scars. “I’m in- 
vestigative reporter who 
now leery talking re- 


porters,” Taubes says. (All 
quotes from Taubes were 
“checked” with 


inclusion this piece, per 
very explicit agreement with 
this reporter) 

Liz Cox 


BITE 


olice criticism that the 


dia are unn 


ulating the actions 


covering the 


spree Is 
empt at 
' 


unwarranted 
censorship intimidation.” 


McNamara, 
mer police chief Kansa 
City, Missouri and San Jose, 
California, quoted 
the Washington sniper 


USA Today 


| 


Coulter Claim: 
called the American flag “very, 
very dumb.” (p. 

Footnote: She cites New 


lot more about writing Language Corner Web site, www.cjrorg. 


| | 3 
The conservative pun- have been wrong about every- Boylan, 
Ann Coulter seems thing the last about the intelligence 
columnists and bloggers alleged those nineteen would have 
that her new book, Slander, raised the eyebrows any 
ective gooc fact-checker, the remain- for not flying American 
(and deceptively) presents facts, ing twenty-one would not over Palace, the 
and misquotes the pass without major debate. century seat 
Coulter pointed the 780 foot- are three examples all Hawaiian monarchy. 
notes that pepper her pages. involving The New York Times, 
ATTEN EDIA Her publisher, Crown, which consumes Coulter Claim: 
FELLOWSHIPS corrected five errors for the chunk her index the 
tion of The New York Timess Coulter Claim: The New “Thomas is not engaged on 
AIC > i . 
employees seeking earn Dale Earnhardt’s death, and philosophy. called 
MBA ina full-time erroneous claim about press Ashcroft colored lawn jockey for con- 
But what about the dozens ists and concentrate anti- snake, 
. sytrem) ” 5 “‘chicken-an -bDiscult-eating 
Applicants must have three years other allegations Coul- abortion extremists.” (p. 
‘ experience, meet all admission | ter’s ideological foes? Footnote: She cites an Octe- The p iS 
requirements entering checked out sample forty structed suggest that the 
student, including completion of | aueged errors e De | enithe 
the Grad M 1otl demands. He does chastise Times authored these epithets, 
Graduate Management | foo ytes < t— | | > fo > refers reader 
and found that nineteen were with Planned Parenthood, comments made Play 
either accurate could gener- which sought offer tips boy article, which goes unmen 
ously considered fair com- combating anthrax scares, the text. 
Batten Fellowships ment and criticism. (Though based its own Michael Scherer 
may awarded annually, some the latter were hyper- with them. and Sarah Secules 
| providing tuition, fees, and a : 
| 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT 
| 
Director Financial Aid RTHER? FUSSY! 
Batten Media Fellowship 
The Darden School } ' 
University some generations now (but not great many), we've been told use “farther” adjective 
Box 6550 adverb when distance, literal figurative, involved, and “further” for the sense “addition- 
Charlottesville, 22906-6650 (Out gas, the car could farther; she made further observation.) With all the things 
(800) ers and editors need remember, that seems distinction not worth bothering about. 
(434) 924-4784 The words emerged Old English comparatives not for “far” but for “fore” “forth,” depending 
which reference one consults. The experts seem agree that “further” came first, with “farther” born 
both words mutated, Middle English, into comparatives for “far.” The two forms were used for centuries 
for both distance and “additional” applications; Shakespeare used both, both ways, with recorded loss 
sleep, and fine writers this day have done the same. But great (and much-needed) codifying the 
hodgepodge English started the eighteenth century, and the end the nineteenth the dictum about 
“farther” for one thing and “further” for another had taken hold 
The rule seems distinction without difference rule for sake, regardless the longer 
history and regardless logic and such unnecessary burden. These ears find “further” more 
adaptable, but either word ought usable for either task, our editors will let that far. 
Evan Jenkins 


| 
| 


ART CRITICS: NOT 


arts critics are diverse group, ranging from full-time employees major dailies 
part-timers small community newspapers. They have equally diverse conception 
journalistic ethics. March, the National Arts Program Columbia polled visual arts 
critics from across the country about the ethics certain practices. The chart below represents 
the responses 169 writers with collective audience approximately million readers. 


GENERALLY OCCASIONALLY NEVER 
ACCEPTABLE ACCEPTABLE ACCEPTABLE 
advocate for the public funding artists 
Participate judging artists for prizes and competitions 
ccept payment for writing 
published museums galleries 
Fraternize with artists whom you write abou 
Serve curator for museums public collections 
Write about artists whose works you own collect 
decisions about acquisitions and programming 
Sit boards visual art organizations 
Exhibit your own works galleries museums 
Serve curator for private galleries 
you intend write about 
Accept gifts work from artists you have written about 
Advise artists what art they should make 
purchases, and programming 
Make money art dealer art consultant 
return for writing 


Note: due rounding, some totals exceed 100%. The full report, The Visual Art Critic: Survey Art Critics 
News Publications America, available www.najp.org/publications/research/visualart. 
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editor. Liz Cox and Michael 
Scherer are assistant 
editors the magazine 
and Sarah Secules 
intern. Evan Jenkins 
consulting editor CJR 
and Sree Sreenivasan 
teaches journalism 
Columbia. Tracey Miller- 
Segarra, former UPI re- 
porter, works 
electronicaccounting.com. 


quest with the City Carson found profound ignorance 
the part some city officials the meaning ‘Freedom’ 
request. They assumed that they had the authority deny access 
insisting that make appointment; bring our own copying 
machine and/or pay them one dollar per copy one thing 
mouth the words ‘freedom; ‘liberty and justice for all;’ quite 
another actually offer the public and really mean it.” 


James Allen, publisher, Random Lengths, biweekly 
San Pedro, California 
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fought for quality 
education for their 
children? 


went jail order 
ride the public 
buses? 


the law 
gain access 
the vote? 


has created more 
change America 
than any other 
group the last 
decades? 


People with 
disabilities 
million 
Changing the face 


America. 
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RAINBOW SOURCEBOOK 


Reporters should broaden their source lists beyond the 
white male ghetto, that the same experts turn 
story after story. But not always easy find qualified 
“other” voices deadline, especially you have never 
sought them out before. 

The Society Professional Journalists has built useful 
online sourcebook that lists experts more than sixty spe- 
cialties, including consumer issues, national politics, 
health/medicine, and finance. You pick the topic(s) you 
want and then narrow the search stat 


languages spo- 
ken, and what the site calls “minority voice” such things 
race, gender, and sexual orientation. 

The site now has some 850 experts who have been vet 
ted project researchers. The sourcebook updated an- 
nually, but search that too narrow may still yield few 
any sources. But journalists willing share their contacts 
can submit nominations. The site can also tell you the 
source has broadcast experience. 

Sreenath Sreenivasan 


Sreenivasan, who teaches new media Columbia, offers 
tips for journalists www.sree.net. 


US$7,500 Award 
for Excellence Overweight 
and Obesity Journalism 


* Open to medical and consumer journalists from print, 
broadcast and electronic media 


* Entries will be accepted on all topics relating to overweight 
and obesity 


* The entry must have been published or broadcast between 


May 2002 and February 2003 


* Entries will be judged by an independent group 
of leading journalists and obesity specialists 


* Runners-up will receive sponsorship to attend 
a major obesity congress 


ation & application details 
yingyourweight.com/formedia 


sm@shirehealthir 


CLOSING DATE 


FEBRUARY 200. 


OBITS: THE FINAL DEADLINE CLUB 


former UPI 
newshounds: 
old employer’s got 


last assignment 
for you your own obitu- 


ary. Three four hundred 


words, double-spaced. Don’t 


expect byline. 


The once-mighty wire ser- 
vice, which narrowly avoided 


penning its own obit over the 
years, lost droves employee 
records during one its 
many bankruptcies and now 


finds itself scrambling for 
copy whenever former re- 


porter or editor dies. 


“We would like able 


give decent obituary 
any current former em- 
ployee, but sometimes infor- 
mation hard come by. 
why not write your own?” 


UPI’s national editor, Harold 
“Skip” Martin, wrote 


August message former 


Unipressers. UPI set 


special e-mail address and 
offered few guidelines: 
honest, brief, and sure 
include the phone number 
your next kin. All obits 
will subject some de- 
gree editing. 

“Yeah it’s 
macabre,” Martin 
edged. “But the 
bond UPI has always been 
its people, and they deserve 
remembered.” 

Webb, twenty-eight- 
year UPI veteran, thinks the 
company’s idea good one. 
“Why let some other hack 
muck your own life and 
death when you should 
more than capable doing 
yourself?” 
year-old said. “And stops all 
that speculation about how 
managed four marriages and 


little 
acknowl- 


strongest 


three divorces, the names 


twenty-five cats, and the 


real reason missed fifteen 


airplanes getting from Saigon 
Nang.” 

For 
Lonnie Falk, the request 
write his own death notice 


| 


sent him spinning back 
August 1969 when was 
covering Hurricane Camille 
and was thought have 
gone down Coast Guard 
chopper crash. After few 
hours his bureau assumed 
the worst, and Falk called 
just time keep his obit 
off the wire. 

always sort regretted” 
calling in, Falk mused. “It 
would have been nice have 
seen the great things they un- 
doubtedly would have said 
about me.” 

Ron Cohen, former UPI 
managing editor who cov- 
the 
Bobby Kennedy and Martin 
Luther King and co-wrote 
the 1990 book, Down the 
Wire: UPI’s Fight for Survival, 
said was “highly amused” 
but not surprised Martin’s 
request. 


ered 


“UPI has glorious 


somewhat checkered history 


and virtually current staff 
certainly none capable 


putting together obituaries 
the company’s legendary 
figures,” said. “And 
very typical UPI try 
get something for nothing.” 

far, Martin says the re- 
sponse his request has 
been light, but he’s keeping 
the project open indefinitely. 

Don Mullen, UPI veter- 
whose career spanned 
coverage the 1950s Beat 
Generation through the Sep- 
tember World Trade Cen- 
ter attacks, said his own re- 
luctance put pen paper 
stems from the conviction 
that seventy-one he’s still 
got few more good years 
left, and for another reason 
that hits closer home. 

hard write your 
own obit because you know 
the who and the what the 
lead graph, and you keep 
wondering about the when, 
the where, and the why,” 
said. 

—Tracey Miller-Segarra 
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The Roche International Awards for Obesity Journalism 
New initiative recognise excellence medical 
and consumer overweight and obesity reporting 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
For more infc visit | | 
or contact ternational.com 


MICHIGAN 


alism Fellows 


$6,875 monthly stipend, 
perspectives, nurture intellectual growth, and 
inspire personal transformation. With 
Michigan Fellowship frees you explore the 
expanse scholarship available the 
University Michigan. Leading academics and 
figures major interest journalism give 
seminars and discuss issues. Past speakers have 
experience and are invited participate actively. 
included Mike Wallace, Charles Gibson, Seamus 
They often end their year with book the works, 
Heany, Gloria Steinem, Ken Auletta, Barbara 
new career the horizon. Housing easy and 
Ehrenreich, Michael Moore, Catharine MacKinnon, 
the public schools are very good. 
Clarence Page, Patrick Oliphant, Richard Ford, 
David Halberstam, George Soros, Tom Friedman, Mike and Mary Wallace House: This graceful, 
Madeleine Albright, Jay Harris, Kevin Klose, Peter spacious home, gift from the CBS newsman and 
Osnos, Michael Connelly, Jon Entire, Ann Marie his wife, serves headquarters for the Michigan 
Lipinski and Paul Tash. Journalism Fellows. 


Fellowships Awarded Include: 
Daniel Burke Fellowship Time-Warner Fellowship for Minority Journalists 
Burton Benjamin Fellowship Broadcast Journalism 
Sports Reporting Fellowship Ford Fellowship Transportation Technology 
Mike Wallace Fellowship Investigative Reporting Kellogg Fellowships Public Policy Study 
Karsten Prager Fellowship International Journalism Knight Specialty Reporting Fellowships 
Business/Economics Education Law Medicine/Health Sciences 


One application offers consideration for any and all Fellowships available. Full-time journalists any 
media with five may apply. Application February postmark. Inquiries and 


Spouses are integral part the Fellowship 
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ONLY BUSINESS 


UNDERCOVER JOURNALISM 


October Village Voice Media and New 
Times Inc. grown, now, into estab- 


Once upon time territorial gang war for ads and readers 
U.S. News World lively little weekly entered the 
mailed subscribers certain areas public arena. Presented alternative 


made public secret pact: New Times 
would stop muscling Los Angeles, 


was grabber, say the least: under the establishment press, and taking its Village Voice would get out Cleveland. 


the magazine’s familiar large blue and 
white logo stood tall, sheltering beach 


quil sea and sky that drew the gaze and justice, its enemies, 
upward the floating the only 
cover line: “Search for:” Search for 
what? readers wondered, intrigued 
the bold, less-is-more design. Would 
this cover story about the search for 
peace? honest man? The perfect little weekly, calling itself 


wave? Eagerly opening the magazine, arrived the arena. Its gods, too, were 


name from the iconoclastic New York 
neighborhood that was its home, The 
umbrella flanked inviting pair Village Voice was independent, irrever- 
luxurious lounge chairs facing tran- ent, and unafraid. Its gods were truth 
power and 
greed. Its message was hope and change, 


make the payoff, one paper each 
city would have die. swift, coordi- 
nated operation and without moment’s 
warning, New Times took down Los 
Angeles, leaving the field open 
L.A. Weekly, while Village Voice rubbed 


and over the years change indeed Free Times that New Scene 
come, the paper itself well could take control. Although the two 
predators, Pulitzers, defectors, imitators. 
Meanwhile, Phoenix, another local 


dead papers had left their mark the 
Times, flinched fulfilling the contract killings. 
The new mission, after all, money; the 


they realized been had: the real truth and justice, its enemies, power enemy, competition. Keep that mind, 


cover was hidden beneath; each the greed. And it, too, became force for 
other three sides the wraparound change. The degree and depth the 
change the papers, however, was not 
entirely clear until early this fall. 


fake one revealed the name the 
advertiser online travel company. 


boys and girls, you should ever dream 
starting lively little weekly fighting 
for truth and justice and against power 
and greed. 


FEELING THE HEAT ALASKA 


age when media-savvy politicians deftly deflect 
questions with answers ones that nobody 
asked and disengaged television interviewers seem not notice 
care such age, journalist like Rhonda McBride can 
breath fresh air. the moderator “Running,” series pre- 
election candidate debates KAKM, the public television station 
Anchorage, McBride relentlessly held the fire the feet her so- 
called guests (an ill-advised term there ever was one, suggesting 
some misguided interviewers and interviewees alike that the jour- 
nalist fulfill the obligations host). Hollis French, for example, 
Democratic hopeful for state senate seat who began equivocate 
about state income tax, found himself facing McBride’s insistent 
“yes no?” For his part, Republican incumbent Dave Donley, 
pointing proudly his record education, clearly wished that 
McBride had not brought the issue fairness funding Alaska’s 
rural schools. Indeed, discomfited was Donley that the senator 
who, noted story the Anchorage Daily News, happens co- 
chair the finance committee that decides funding for KAKM 
well Randy Ruedrich, chairman the Republican party 
complained Paul Stankavich, the station’s general manag- 

The next day Stankavich told McBride “tone down her ques- 
tions’ days later, citing disagreements “about the direction the 
program should take,” removed her the program’s moderator. 
McBride, veteran public and commercial broadcasting Alas- 
ka, resigned. And thus was shut another window crisper, and 
purer, political air. 


ALL GLITTERS 


the Hollywood bug bites working 
journalist, usually raises rash conflict- 
of-interest concerns. But over NBC’s Today show, 
Katie Company have evidently been exposed 
much promotion that become desensi- 
tized such ethical risks. the some six million 
viewers the nation’s most-watched morning tele- 
vision news show learned and learned and learned 
this summer, anchor Couric not only joined the 
ranks other journalists susceptible casting call 
from Tinseltown, but went them one better. The July 
program movie promoter’s fantasy come true 
included Katie and Matt coyly bantering about 
her cameo role the Austin Powers flick Goldmem- 
ber, preview her interview with one its stars, 
presentation selected her interview with 
another one the stars (more clips), and plug for 
that night’s NBC Dateline, which would report 
more detail Katie work the Goldmember 
More interviews, more clips followed July 24, 25, 
26, and 29, when Matt reported that the movie had 
knocked out the competition the box-office that 
Not until full week after that record-shat- 
tering opening did the Today show air critic Gene 
Shalit’s review, which deemed the “odious” 
Goldmember “the year’s worst movie.” 
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POWER PLAY 


Thankfully, not every conscien- 
tious journalist abandoned 

management perceived 
offenses against powerful newsmakers. 
the Brattleboro Reformer Vermont, 
where Eesha Williams covers the nuclear 
industry, outside pressure came mid- 
August with call for meeting from 
Entergy Nuclear Operations, Inc. Only 
days before, July 31, the multibillion- 
dollar national energy company had 
acquired Vermont Yankee, nuclear 
power station nearby Vernon (and 
whose imposing 


image, the form 


two poster-size photographs, provides 
the only art the room which the 
town board meets) Representing Entergy 
was company spokesman, Rob Williams 
(no relation Eesha), and the director 
public affairs, Brian Cosgrove, formerly 
the Republican party Vermont. 
Present for the paper were managing edi- 
tor Kate Casa, reporter Williams, and 
publisher David Emmons. The purpose 
the meeting was crystal clear: Entergy 
wanted Williams taken off the beat. 
evidence his “anti-corporate, anti- 
nuclear the company presented 
his bosses with long list selections 
from his 2001 book, Grass Roots Journal- 
ism. (Their evidence did not, however, 


include review that book, 
founding editor James Boylan 

wrote that the author “insists that jour- 
must fair 


cleanly written.” 


both sides, accurate, and 
Could Entergy point 
any inaccuracies Eesha cov- 
erage? the managing editor wanted 
know. Entergy 
enough for the 
“While hold 
Emmons explained the Entergy dele- 
“this isn’t paper. It’s the peo- 
ple’s paper. not here make Ver- 
mont Yankee happy. not here 
make anyone happy but our readers.” The 
meeting was over. 


could not. That was 
Reformer’s 


conservative views, 


Last year, the Gannett-owned Herald Bellingham, 


Washington, aroused the ire subscribers 


September included additional sentence: 
this edition will donated the 


Fund.” 


Proceeds from 


City Lansing’s Remem- 


Given such noble cause, who, other than 


their bills some forty-eight cents for the Extra edi- 
tion had published September This year, the 
anniversary the terrorist attacks drew near, the Gannett- 


unpatriotic Scrooge, could possibly object? turned out, 
plenty Bob Cratchits particularly after reading colum- 
nist John Schneider’s rallying cry protest (which the Jour- 


owned State Journal Lansing, Michigan, perhaps inspired 
its sibling’s creativity but hoping avoid the fallout, took 
different, more direct approach. Its first alert appeared 
Lansing State Journal 
will publish special edition Sept. Subscribers wil 
charged cents for this special edition. you not wish 
billed for this newspaper, please the circulation 
Its second front-page warning, 


page-one notice September 


377-1020.” 


department 


nal, its credit, 


the Jc 


scribers after all. 


ran September 13). 
Schneider explained that such 
consumers must take some action avoid being billed for 
offered product they not want, illegal; also calculated 
the percentage the fifteen-cent surcharge that would actu- 
ally the charity: two-and-a-half cents. September 22, 
surrendered: 


Among other things, 


‘negative which 


GUILT TRIP 


Persuading grieving parents 
part with snapshot their 
murdered daughter, reporter 

for the Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Morning Call 1995 promised 
“guard with the photo was 
lawsuit brought 1987 against local 
blood bank the parents HIV- 
infected child, the Call revealed the 
kindergartner’s name and, along 
with the rest the frenzied press, 
turned the life the district superin- 
tendent into daily Pur- 
suing bizarre stalking case against 
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local teacher (who, after five tormented 
years, was finally and completely exon- 
erated), the Call, typically, fifty- 
five-paragraph story, included only 
three paragraphs pertaining her 
lawyer’s rebuttal the charges. And 
when Larry King pronounced Miss 
Pennsylvania the “ugliest” candidate 
the 1990 Miss America pageant, the 
Call enthusiastically joined milking 
that story human unkindness for 
everything was worth. ...Such are 
some the less-than- shining moments 


the history the Call that the pap 
faces “After the Media,” 
sional series variety stories 
which ordinary people found themselves 
suddenly, through fault their own, 
the spotlight. Their recollections 
tranquility the treatment they got, and 
their feelings then and now, may make 
journalists squirm. Still, many these 
reluctant newsmakers under- 
standing, even forgiveness, their suf- 
ferings the hands the media. Which 
seems too generous half. 


an OcCa- 
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MISSION ABOUT THE MISSION 


Brent Cunningham, managing editor has 
been reporter, Columbia Journalism School 


student, editor, and teacher. From these 
perspectives, examines the current debate 
the future journalism education. 


BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


“Mere knowledge, like mere writing, 
equipment little value journalist 
tailor who trying cut out suit.” 


Talcott Williams, first director 
Columbia’s Journalism School, 1912 


ney into journalism educa- 
tion, given that much what 
has been written and said 
about recent months has 
lacked this bit Reporting 101. 

What should journalism schools teach? 
balance between knowledge and craft 
was what Joseph Pulitzer had 
mind when mused about creating 
school albeit undergraduate school 
Columbia 1902 memo (page 
24). Still, when Lee Bollinger, Columbia’s 
new president, derailed the Journalism 
School’s dean search July and declared 
that the school needed rethink its mis- 
sion, fanned the flames debate that 
has smoldered since Pulitzer’s day, and 
has never been entirely resolved. 1932 
New York Times article, for instance, 
the addition “professional instruction” 
the school’s curriculum, quoted the 


dean, Carl Ackerman: “We believe 


should endeavor bridge the gap be- 
tween the sheltered environment edu- 
cation and the unsheltered environment 


Another Times 


piece, this one 1983, began this way: 
“The administration and the faculty 
the Columbia University Graduate School 
Journalism are engaged sharp de- 
bate over what the institution, the nation’s 

best-known journalism school, should 
doing and how should 

doing it.” 

own think- 
ing journal- 
ism 
has 
thing 
anced. When 
learned write 
for newspapers 
the 1980s, jour- 
nalism 
still taught the in- 

verted pyramid with 

straight face and im- 

parted the notion (now appar- 

ently quaint) that reporter, armed 

with notepad, pen, and healthy 

skepticism, could cover anything; that you 

out and learn what you need know 
story story. 

Journalism, after all, not body 
knowledge the way law physics his- 
tory is. process critical inquiry. 
Our job try make sense things, 
and for that sometimes helpful 
ask the uninformed question. 


schools 
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TIN 


when Bollinger said teaching “craft” 
was worthy but insufficient, initial re- 
action was retreat, club hand, the 
safety that cave predispositions. 
worried that would turn Columbia 
into place where students longer 
cover the lives poor people the 
South Bronx, but rather sit around dis- 
cussing things like “The Effects Links, 
Story Type and Personality Variables 
Readers’ Perceptions and Use Crime 
Stories Online Newspapers.” 

editors, though, insisted that find 
out what revolutionary things were hap- 
pening other journalism schools, get 
some idea what Bollinger may have 
mind. first resisted. thrice con- 
flicted, argued, graduate Colum- 
bia’s Journalism School, managing editor 


this magazine, and member the 


school’s adjunct faculty. All the more rea- 
son forth, they said. 

The story did seem timely. The end 
the twentieth century, and the corre- 


sponding rise the Internet, have 


spurred bout tinkering the acad- 


emy. Everyone trying something new, 


and most places treated not 


heretical attempt rewrite sacred texts, 


but rather evolutionary process 
ensure that journalism education keeps 
with changing world. (Hey, New 
York media, did you know that North- 
western’s Medill School just embarked 
curriculum?) This debate isn’t new 
Columbia, either. the last five years, 
there have been two major studies 
outside committees how improve 
the school. Even now, Bollinger at- 
tempts wrangle star-studded task 
force into efficient curriculum-re- 
thinking machine, group faculty 
and administrators the school using 
$500,000 from the office de- 
velop proposal for experimental 
two-year master’s program, for maybe 
dozen students year. 

The further into this got the more 
realized that was never totally ease 
with initial defensive crouch. the 
one hand, this debate over journalism ed- 
ucation has always been framed schol- 
ars versus practitioners, what jour- 
nalists somehow less intellectually 
rigorous than what goes academia 
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which ridiculous, particularly when 
you consider that journalists have the 
added burden making their research 
intelligible the rest the world. 

Yet, you can’t rethink university, 
where can you? The world intercon- 
nected now many ways, and the pace 
and volume information over- 
whelming; Enron’s elusive accounting, 
bioterrorism, global warming, radical 
Islam, all require fair amount 
sophistication just know what ques- 
tions ask. not sure you can say 
anymore that, ‘If know how report, 
edit, and write, then can pene- 
trate things like says 
Trevor Brown, who 
runs Indiana’s 


ism school. the 
same time, things like the 
Internet, public ownership, and 
consolidation are fundamentally chang- 
ing the media and not always for the 
better. Journalists, and journalism educa- 
tion, must try understand, explain, and 
ride (or some cases resist) these waves. 
Does everyone need journal- 
ism school? course not. But these 
days, when most newsrooms in- 
vesting much time training, schools 
are hardly irrelevant. The question then 
is, What journalists need know, 
and how much that can expect 
schools teach? 


STARTING POINT 


First, though, word two about wha 
actually goes Columbia. suggest, 
some critics have, that students learn 
little here beyond how write leads and 
interview sources just not accurate. 
and Writing the soul 
the Columbia program, which stu- 
dents spend the first semester covering 
neighborhood beats from the Bronx 
Coney Island, can rich and layered 
journalism training ground much 
better than entry-level job that might 
land you some suburban bureau 
where you are expected crank out two 
stories day for editor who either 
good have the time in- 
clination teach. beat was East 


Harlem. Over the course the semester 
under the deft guidance 
teacher, LynNell Hancock veteran 
The Village Voice, the Daily News, and 
Newsweek) wrote about things like 
the neighborhood’s asthma rates, which 
are among the highest the nation; the 
grass-roots effort block the influx 
box stores like Costco and Wal-Mart; and 
the complicated relationship between 

the Anglo mis- 


sionaries, who ran social programs that 
were instrumental the development 
East Harlem the decades after World 
War II, and the rising Latino leadership 
class. These were not single-source sto- 
ries written the inverted pyramid. 
They were real-world lessons urban 
development, health care, politics, race 
and class issues, well sophisticated 
writing exercises. 

Another professor, Samuel Freedman, 
builds two-hour panel discussions 
around the topics his RW1 students are 
covering. The panel for his September 
class immigration was typical: Somi- 
Sengupta, New York Times reporter, 
Philip Kasinitz, professor sociology 
CUNY Graduate Center, and Chelley 
Gordon, immigration attorney for 


| 
| | 
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the Catholic Diocese Brooklyn. bit 
more than Who, What, When, Where, 
and Why, though students get that, too. 

colleague here Mike Hoyt, 
who also serves adjunct teacher, 
notes that the questions students come 
back from their RW1 beats with are 
hardly basic. The week spoke, one 
student wanted his advice how ap- 
proach seventeen-year-old prostitute 


4 


and rape victim; another needed help 
handling story which star public 
school teacher had confessed that 
emotionally stunted, and has rela- 
tionships outside the classroom. third 
wanted find some way illuminate 
what happens inside Ashcroft’s closed 
INS hearings. 

Columbia’s regimen offers educa- 
tion least valuable what you can 


| 


July, Lee Bollinger, the new president 
Columbia University, called off the search 
for Journalism School dean and said 
wanted re-think the mission. 
named task force, and the wake its 
first meeting answered questions from 
Brent Cunningham. 


What the problem, what are the 
problems, you hope fix? 

interest not fixing particular 
problem, but addressing and exploring 
what modern journalism school should 
look like. There very significant debate 
that has gone for years about what 
journalism education should be. And that 
debate has also gone within the Co- 
lumbia School Journalism. The degree 
difference the perspectives what 
curriculum should be, what type 
scholarship should on, substantial. 
addition there are serious questions about 
how you use the resources great uni- 
versity enhance the education any 
one part. sense that possible 
enhance what already very fine pro- 
gram looking opportunities relate 
the school other parts the university. 
Finally, there are serious concerns within 
journalism about where the profession 
going and about the relationship uni- 
versities and journalism schools par- 
ticular the profession, given the dra- 
matic changes that are occurring. 


need have journalism schools 
all? 

Yes, course do. Journalism one the 
most important professions the world; 
the principal way for mediate between 
the world actions, the world expertise, 
and the general public. Most us, nearly all 
us, can only really encounter, given the 
way the world organized now, tiny frac- 
tion what actually important us. And 
have come increasingly rely the ac- 


get from reading book, listening 
lecture (students this, too). You 
learn how things actually work, not how 
they are supposed work. The faculty 
composed working journalists. 
They teach what they know. Why 
you want that the core 
any school that trains people jour- 
nalists? 

None this say that there isn’t 
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months may not the best way it. 
began look around, see what 
other schools were doing. 
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giving them the flexibility shape their 


own course study. 
necessitates the latter. 


The former sort 


care, religion, business, the arts. Adding 
foreign language proficiency standard 


the things that the Medill 


will among 


counts what happening through journal- teaching journalists. fiel 
ism, order for exercise our responsi- nderstanding the underlying theory 
citizens and other the histor journalism, the 
would good know, seems you talking about two-year program? 
journalism profession intellectu- journalist. might have several different opportu- 
ally rigorous as, say, the practice law? nities for people, that some might 
definitely think it’s intellectually rigor- unlike law, journalism isn’t body for six-month period, others could 
ous the practice law. But some peo- process critical inquiry. year, two-year program. 
ple like divide the issue between not sure about that. think think the framework should open re- 
ing technique one side and teaching very important 
theory the other side. think that’s that there isnt body 
artificial distinction. look just knowledge that can worked with expect the task force produce 
own field, law schools decided long schools the way that blueprint just range options? 
that they would not put any significant schools business schools even hope that there will general sense 
emphasis teaching many the schools have used body knowledge that these are directions which school 
skills being lawyer. you not lear the process having students engage ours move over the long 
any ordinary law school class how techniques the profession. Surely asking for long-term perspec- 
draft complaint, where file it, how are great pieces lism that not what should implemented 
aise motion court. Nevertheless, fully reviewed, unpacked, ex- year, but what should driving 
have focused one very impor- all with very critica toward over decade 
tant piece the practice law and process you develop habits mind 
cases. Every lawyer spends that can helpful you kinds jobs you see Columbia 
good deal his her life cases doing new stories. preparing its students take? Because 
and applying them new fact situations. there are those who would argue that the 
takes the process what lawyers Can you give any specific examples the media industry this country wants stu- 
do, reading cases, and encases types change that might order? dents who know the basics and can 
tense educational experience and think it's extremely important hav cover school board meeting day one. 
duces what law schools like describe sense political theory, and Universities have public trust; the public 
the ability think like lawye tics, similarly with economic theory expects will design our education and 
think similar question should principles; one might very well have anun- our research consistent with fairly high 
asked about journalism schools. the arts, opportunities par 
question teaching craft teaching understand the arts, scientific practices 
something else. Are there portions the new discoveries. Another possibility thing when have professional 
do, that better yield intellectual experi- 
ence, educational experience that 
improves your intellectual capacities, thar 
other parts the craft? the end the 
would not teach craft. You should teach isolate single course. ink some technique, then our 
craft. the other hand, what about the- also possible think diffe about the decline. not worthy great 
ory? would grave error believe time frame education. One university produce graduates who know 
that theory dimension our ways the things know about journalism technique and nothing else. But 
understanding the world completely in- reporters from one field anoth- think what the profession wants 
much that could done improve the Tapping the resources the wider 
Columbia program. The quality the university the obvious way broaden 
RW1 experience can vary depending Much the experimenting journal- the curriculum. There are many ways 
your teacher, for instance; students ism schools (for the most part limited this. Schools are requiring courses 
come journalism school with wide this graduate programs) falls into two qualitative and quantitative research 
range needs, herding them all categories: broadening and deepening methods, for instance, and developing 
down single path ten action-packed the subject matter students study, and dual degree programs with law, health 


the undergraduate 
and became graduate school 1935.) 


Nhy not teach 


newspaper. all should taught. 


faculty considers its curriculum re- 
view. some schools, journalism pro- 


fessors teach other departments. 


USC, Michael Parks, former editor 
the Los Angeles Times who now runs the 
journalism department, will have joint 
appointment with the international re- 
lations school, where developing 
course with professor there called “Ne- 
gotiating Reporting 
Change.” 

That caught eye. Such hybrid 
courses taught both journalist 
and scholar seem like good way 
tailor the subject matter journalist’s 
needs. Robert Schmuhl built interest- 
ing program Notre Dame around this 
interdisciplinary approach. Begun 


1997, The John Gallivan Program 


Ethics and Democracy 


Graduate 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Boston University 
Columbia University 291 
Northwestern (Medill) 200* 
New York University 200* 
Southern California 126 
U.C. California Berkeley 100* 
Illinois 

Maryland 
Missouri 208 
Texas Austin 109 


approximate 


state residents 


Global 


WORDS FROM JOSEPH PULITZER 


Joseph Pulitzer, 1902 memo, offered these thoughts educating journalists 
vel journalism program was started 1912, 


know Why not teach, for instance, politics, literature, government, 
constitutional principles and traditions (especially American), history, po- 
litical economy; also the history and the power public opinion and 
public service, illustrated concrete examples, showing the mission, 
duty and opportunity the Press moral teacher? Besides this, teach 
possible the practical side news gathering, news editing, news writ- 


1 
things which every right-minded journalist must aspire 
ing, style, composition, accuracy, everything, even the makeup 


undergraduate minor (there jour- 
nalism major graduate program 
Notre Dame). Students who get take 
five courses, more than two which 
can reporting and writing skills 
courses, and internship. The rest are 
selected from range options, includ- 
ing number courses developed for 
journalism students professors 
other departments. The ethics class, for 
instance, taught the philosophy de- 
partment; journalism history the his- 
tory department. These classes have 
mix students from journalism and 
elsewhere, which can make for richer 
discussions. 

Missouri they try merge the 
scholarly and the practical everything 
they do. For example, every master’s 


project the journalistic equivalent 


Schools the Numbers 


Varies $26,118 
months $31,698 
year $31,280 
$23,684 
$17,820 
years (**$4,431) $15,753 
12-16 months (**$7,464) $16,138 
(**$9,884) $15,194 


semesters 
years 


years (**$4,466) $7,798 
years (**$5,125) $14,231 
years (**$3,310) $7,234 


LENGTH SEMESTERS 


thesis must have research compo- 
nent it, and the faculty committee 
that evaluates the project must include 
scholar. Team-teaching another way 
it. Esther Thorson, associate dean for 
graduate studies, teaches course 
public health-based approaches re- 
porting with free-lance science writer, 
public health expert, online jour- 
nalism expert, and investigative re- 
porter. “To me,” Thorson says, “the 
dream journalism school one that 
connected everywhere, scholars, doc- 
toral students, newsrooms, people 
the front lines. Isolation the worst 
thing that can happen journalism 
school.” 

Berkeley, Dean Orville Schell says 
was somewhat dubious about jour- 
nalism school when arrived 1996. 
Since then, though, has tried cre- 
ate what calls workshop where stu- 
dents can in-residence.” required 
looser approach, but one that remains 
anchored teaching students report 
and write. 
anything professor wants teach,” 
Schell says, “as long helps create 
conscientious, well-educated journal- 
ists.” that end, Schell has taught 
class reading Shakespeare, and says 
would like teach one listening 
and thinking about classical music. 
There are also courses the political 
novella, covering humanitarian in- 
tervention, covering philanthropy, and 
writing “heroic profiles ordinary 
folks.” “The challenge for journalism 
schools,” says, “is for teachers ask, 
‘How did learn become journal- 
ists?’ learned through countless hours 
working with talented editors The 
New Yorker. They haven’t improved 
the idea the apprentice since the Mid- 
dle Ages.” 


ONE SIZE FIT ALL 


take advantage all this breadth 
and depth, though, students need room 
maneuver. 1999, the graduate 
school the University North Car- 
olina had replaced its traditional se- 
quence-based curriculum with what 
Patricia Curtin, who coordinates the 
master’s program there, calls Chinese 
menu approach.” Incoming students 
there are about twenty-five thirty 
each year work with advisers map 
out coherent course study based 
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DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 
Jane Healy. Chairman 


Editorial Page Editor 


CAROL HORNER 
Ronald Marisco, The Star-Ledger, Newark, 


Frank Allen 


“A oro > of ex rts 4 , io 

uable great line with valuable perspectives. Highl) 
recommended. Matt Zencey, Anchorage Daily News Executive Editor 


Michael A. Chihak 


“eye “The fellowship was eye-opening, enlightening and Editor and Publishe 

exciting. Sonji Jacobs, The Miami Herald 
Deputy Managing Editor 
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journalist.” Joe Holley, San Antonio Express-News Columnist 
; Gannett News Service 
Gregory Favre 
D d Fellow 
The 
Knight Center for Specialized Jour- 
Paying for Health Care nalism premier national program San Antonio Express-News 
February 18-2 with 14-year track record offering 
top-quality seminars for reporters, 
islam and America 
seminars print and broadcast Bruce Kyse 
subjects related their coverage. Fel- 
Covering Business, lowship participants meet like-minded Gene Roberts 
June 17-20 assignment rekindle enthusiasm for 
APPLICATION DEADLINE MAY long-time beat. And results last, 
Knight Fellows gain new sources, valu- 
| = omas Kunke 
Government Secrecy: reference materials and many 


Local, State, National 
story ideas. 


September 7-12 


Cities, Suburbs KNIGHT CENTER 


APPLICATION DEADLINE AUGUST | 


for Specialized Journalism 
October 26-31 


APPLICATION DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 17 


three sets each statement 500 words giving the reasons for applying; 
strong nominating letter that also agrees cover salary and partial travel; and three 
published articles (editors may send edited work, broadcasters send one audiotape videotape) to: 


Knight Center for Specialized Journalism 

University Maryland, Inn and Conference Center 

| 

| 


Editorial Writers 


(301) 985-7279 knight@umail.umd.edu 
www.knightcenter.umd.edu 


December 3-5 


Subject announced Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, meals and travel subsidy. Funded the John 

and James Knight Foundation, the center affiliated with the University 
Philip Merrill College Journalism. The Knight Center encourages women and minority 
applicants. Topics could changed events. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE OCTOBER 22 
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their goals and backgrounds. Illinois 
and Medill, some students who demon- 
strate that they can basic reporting 


and news writing can skip the first-se- 
mester skills courses. 


Students also need time. Medill has 


added optional quarter its pro- 
gram, allowing students abroad 
work. Starting next year, Boston Univer- 
sity will add mandatory third semester 


its print, online, and photojournalism 


master’s programs. already has 


called Advanced Journalism Studies 
Program, which allows students who 
have finished their master’s (or profes- 
sional journalists who want deepen 
their skills knowledge) add anoth- 


semester specialized instruction. 
“There are many electives the jour- 
nalism school, not mention elsewhere 


the university, that students just did 


not have time take,” says Nancy Day, 
who teaches Boston. Columbia stu- 


dents experience similar frustration. 
Adding all these semesters and cours- 
brings complications time and 
money, which part the puzzle, par- 
ticularly place like Columbia, where 
tuition already high. also makes 


wonder what happens the skills train- 


ing. Missouri has its print majors 


campus two weeks before the fall semes- 


ter starts for intensive twelve days 


reporting and writing. “That way,” says 
Esther Thorson, “we dinging 
around the semester the inverted 
pyramid.” That seems appealing, but 
students this semester even the ones 
who arrived with professional experience 
are just now, two months into the 
year, showing real improvement their 
reporting and writing. 

Not surprisingly, learned that much 
this new J-school thinking coincided 
with the rise the Internet. the mid- 
90s, schools created online media cen- 


ters. The next step, some cases, was 


revamp the curriculum around the idea 
convergence, teaching students 
work and think across 
forms.” 

far can tell, converged cur- 
riculum means teaching students 
write for broadcast well print, 
know their way around video camera 
and Web site, and think visually 


well textually. The University 


Kansas did 1999 (despite some early 


resistance from the print majors), USC 
introduced converged curriculum this 


year, and Medill talking about it. 


Berkeley and USC now offer classes 


3502 Watt Way Los Angeles, California 90089 www.annenberg.usc.edu 


Web logs, blogs. “To certain extent 
are preparing students for jobs that 


don’t exist,” says James Gentry, dean 


the J-school Kansas. “But know 
they are coming.” 

all sounded good. Then called 
Jay Rosen, the chairman New 
York University’s journalism de- 


partment (and the author the 
book What Are Journalists For?), 
where the debate over what 
teach tore the faculty apart the late 
Rosen argues that creating new 
courses and centers isn’t enough. Jour- 
nalism must first 
says, then can studied new 
way. don’t think the traditional de- 
scription what journalists cor- 


rect. Reporting, accuracy, balance, news 


judgment these course are part 


what journalists do. But journalists also 
legitimize people and ideas, and dis- 
credit others. They frame discussions. 
They are timekeepers, scorekeepers, 
and amplifiers. But these things are 
generally not taught journalism 
schools.” Rosen says has ideas how 
translate this philosophy into educa- 
tion, but wants try them his stu- 
dents NYU before shares them 


with readers. 


— 
BUSTED. 
Enron. WorldCom. Dot-com. Now more than ever, need good 


investigative journalism. The men and women who dig facts and 


bring truth light have always been our heroes. 


Deadline: January 31, 2003. 


apply for the 2003 SELDEN RING AWARD FOR INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTING, visit annenberg.usc.edu contact Michael Parks, 
Director, USC Annenberg School Journalism 213.740.3914. 


The SELDEN RING AWARD tribute these tenacious reporters. 
The $35,000 award recognizes published investigative reporting that 
has brought results, such 2002 SELDEN RING AWARD recipients 
Heidi Evans and David Saltonstall's New York Daily News exposé 
financial misconduct Hale House, the New York shelter whose 
president was indicted more than criminal counts. 
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Rosen’s colleague and fellow experi- more intellectual, whatever, just used analysts and investors fac- 
menter NYU, Mitchell Stephens, was add bunch courses philosophy tor their assessment newspaper 


more willing share. sat one and history,” Stephens said later. company stocks. Jay Harris, the former 
Stephens’s classes this fall called “Re- “It’s have them read people like Vir- publisher the San Jose Mercury 
thinking Journalism.” under- ginia see can tellus News, runs the new Center for the 
graduate honors course with four stu- about what today. have re- Journalism and Democracy 
dents, which, according the syl- sponsibility experiment with ways USC; among the things the center’s 
labus, “students will consider some better.” to-do list find ways the media can 


the limitations contemporary jour- get people re-engage civically. And 
nalism and will experiment with sto- ELLEC TUAL CAPITAL 
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the Center for Advanced Social Re- 
ries for print, video and the Web search Missouri’s journalism school, 
designed overcome some those Beyond the trade-school bit, the other working with The Tampa Tribune, 
limitations.” knock journalism schools has been beginning research project con- 
The students read nonfiction and that, unlike law and business schools, vergence that will attempt resolve 
novels, from Barbara Ehrenreich’s Nickel they are not think-tanks for the profes- the “pace problem” meaning 
and Dimed Milan Kundera’s The Un- that produce useful new mia moves glacially and the newsroom 
bearable Lightness Being. They pro- ideas and help working journalists solve wants done yesterday. Doctoral stu- 
duce news videos, build Web sites and dents will doing some the work, 
try, Stephens says, “to find way The reason for this that academics and someone from the center will ride 
use this new medium say something especially mass communication the- 


1 


herd the project daily basis, 
deeper.” The day was there students orists typically don’t understand the checking progress and making adjust- 
read the first couple paragraphs newsroom, and newsrooms are notori- 
story The New York Times and dis- 
cussed the voice, lack voice it. 


ments. “This will prototype re- 
ously wary outside criticism, especial- search and will see 
from journalism teachers. works,” says Esther Thorson 

Then they read snippets Tom Paine, There are attempts within the acad- suppose these are things that jour- 
Ernie Pyle, Ernest Hemingway, and oth- emy change this, produce ideas nalism schools should doing, but 
ers, and discussed how the Times piece and research that are useful front- keep coming back something James 
could recast with different voice, line journalists. Phil Meyer, who teach- journalistic scholar who teach- 
and whether they wanted that from their the University North Carolina, Columbia, said: want keep 
daily newspaper. “I’m not sure the an- trying way quantify the focus journalism education out- 
swer making journalism education quality journalism that can ward the world, not inward the 


Your Audience say... 
“NO!” Frozen Pir 


§ 


Cold weather can cause real disaster 

INSIDE home. Water pipes can freeze and burst. 
Every year, thousands homeowners suffer 
through the mess frozen, burst pipes and lose 
things important them. 


With your help, most can avoid this winter nightmare. 


For story background frozen pipes: 
call State Farm Media Relations (309) 766-0935, 
visit 


STATE FARM 


Like neighbor State Farm there 


says. “The test, both for 
faculty research and their creative en- 
deavors, and for the curriculum, too, 
whether furthers the education 
the journalist.” 


FANTASY SCHOOL 


After talking many people and 
thinking more month about jour- 
nalism education than all previ- 
ous years combined, found myself con- 
structing own rough idea fanta- 
school. Here is: 

must menu-driven that stu- 
dents, working with their advisers, can 


The Paul Mongerson Prize for 


craft program that makes sense for 
them. Such approach acknowledges 
that people come graduate school with 
vastly different needs. came with five 
years daily newspaper experience, but 
didn’t want specialize. wanted work 
magazine writing and get connected 
the magazine industry, but that 
had endure some redundancy. 

There would small required 
core curriculum possible, and that too 
could vary with the student. someone 
comes with law degree, maybe 
doesn’t have take journalism law. But 
dent, and speaks only English, will 


Investigative Reporting News Coverage 
$10,000 First Prize 


$1, 000 Awe 


PURPOSE 


honor outstanding journalists who investigate and promptly report 

inaccurate, incomplete, misleading news coverage. Among the many awards 
for investigative reporting, this the only prize that recognizes journalists for 
serving the public interest holding members their own profession the 


highest journalistic standards. 


GOAL 


improve the quality news coverage and increase the public’s support for 


free and independent press. 


BACKGROUND 


2001 WINNERS 


myths” about the war Afghanistan. 


SPONSOR 


SUBMISSIONS 


rds Distinction 


America's constitutional guarantee free press protects journalists from broad 
government restrictions reporting. the public depends journalists 
hold themselves the high standards necessary produce quality news 
reporting. While most stories meet these standards, those that fall short are 
usually critiqued long afterwards books professional journals the public 
rarely sees. The Mongerson Prize was established recognize and promote 
timely critiques that appear media outlets with wide general audience. 
monitoring itself this manner, the press fulfills its main role providing 
quality news coverage while also building public trust its integrity. 


First Prize $10,000 was awarded David Folkenflik the Baltimore Sun for 
his investigation Geraldo Rivera's coverage the war Afghanistan the 
Fox News Channel. $1,000 Awards Distinction went Michael Massing 


Submissions for 2002 competition accepted through March 2003. For more 
information visit www.cmpa.com call 1-800-707-8304. 


The Nation, for his critique New York Times coverage the anthrax attacks; 
and Matthew Rose the Wall Street Journal, for his critique “media 


The prize co-sponsored the Center for Media and Public Affairs 
Washington, and the Center for Politics the University Virginia 


have take language courses. Most stu- 
dents would have take courses sta- 
tistics and research methods both tai- 


lored the needs reporter and 
computer-assisted reporting. There 
could courses such things inter- 
activity and the open-source movement 
(taught people who can tie them 
journalism), but more importantly the 
idea technological literacy would fil- 
ter through everything, students 
would least exposed working 
converged media. 

There would one- and two-year 
options, and perhaps some intermediate 
lengths and add-ons, like BU’s certificate 
program. someone wanted come 
for year and focus the basics re- 
porting and writing, could. stu- 
dent decides, halfway through one- 
year program, that she wants stay an- 
other year specialize, and can justify 
it, she could. The admissions process 
would more involved and targeted 
ensure that the various tracks each had 
critical mass students. 

There would dual degrees available 
anything that makes sense law, 
business, international affairs, religion, 
economics. But there would also hy- 
brid courses and wide selection elec- 
tives available both within the J-school 
and elsewhere that allowed students 
deeper into subjects that fit their 
course study. For instance, seems 
obvious that Columbia’s journalism 
school would have something going with 
the Hechinger Institute Teachers 
lege, which works improve coverage 
education. Same with any number in- 
stitutes, centers, and programs cam- 
pus. Think the folks the Institute 
War and Peace Studies might know 
thing two that would interest re- 
porter? How about the Center for Urban 
Research and Policy? the public 
health wing the medical school? 

There would comprehensive pho- 
tojournalism and documentary film 
tracks, and extensive continuing-ed- 
ucation component, with short courses 
and longer programs like Columbia’s 
Arts Journalism and Knight-Bagehot 
fellowships. Partnerships with media 
the area would ensure ready supply 
short- and long-term internships. 

Students would have their own news- 
paper, Web site, radio station, and 
news operation. 

Finally, there would think-tank at- 
tached the school, affiliated with its 
Ph.D. program and linked other schol- 
ars the university; would place 
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where thinkers sought ways improve 
the practice journalism, both busi- 


ness and editorially, and also where 
media organizations came for help 
more immediate issues. could involve 
the search for business model for online 


journalism, say, exploration the 


implications the broadband explosion. 

But the core the school and 
its faculty would about the best re- 
porting and writing. 


HEART THE MATTER 


Maybe the debate over what 
ism schools should teach has never 


ONE 


BEST 


JUST GOT BETTER. 


URN 


been settled because be. 
journalism about making sense 


the world, and the world always 
changing, then there should always 
people searching for ways make 
journalism better. But the same 
time, the soul good journalism 
thorough, tough reporting and clear 
writing has never changed, and 
Journalists, says James 
Carey, are people whom society counts 
say, “What the hell’s going 
with the economy? What the hell’s 
going with the education system?” 

Even the interactivity the Inter- 
net radically changes the relationship 
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between journalists and the public, there 
still must reporters who investigate 
corruption the school board, tell 
how our tax dollars are being spent, ex- 
plain the complications religion 
money science. Who will not 
reporters? It’s not though armed 
with all this newly accessible informa- 
tion and communication power 
teams vigilantes will somehow render 
the journalist obsolete. 

yes, want Jay Rosen school 
redescribing journalism; and want 
Mitch Stephens experimenting with in- 
teractivity. But want Hancock, 
reporter who has spent her career writ- 
ing about injustice, teach how 
uncover the many ways the poor get 
trampled this society; and want 
Samuel Freedman teach how 
write book about it. 

Good analytical reporting and writ- 
ing are not easy; they are not things 
you just pick along the way. 
cannot assume that students arrive 
our best graduate schools with least 
solid liberal arts education and 
maybe can’t then have 
much greater problem than journal- 
ism school can expected solve. 
But James Boylan, the founding edi- 
tor who writing book about 
the J-school’s history, says, “No one has 
told many these students that writ- 
ing well matters, that writing poorly, 


unclearly, can destroy the most lucid 


thoughts.” This important bear 
mind, since most educators talked 
told that increasingly the students 
coming their graduate programs had 
little background journalism. 
cannot give students specialized 
knowledge everything that they are 
likely cover their careers, but 
can give them the values and the judg- 
ment and tools guide them they 
educate themselves. 

Journalism education will keep 
changing, building what schools 
have always done teach people re- 
port and write and think. The basics. 
“It’s interesting when you start experi- 
menting how many the old rules 
come up,” said Stephens, found 
himself critiquing his students’ work 
his “Rethinking Journalism” class with 
things like, “Show, don’t tell,” and 
“There’s not enough the piece 
support the lead.” 

all means, let’s get with the 
rethinking. But the heady rush rev- 
olution, should make sure that 
can all still shoot straight. 
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MEDIA THE KAISER MEDIA MINLFELLOWSHIPS 


Reporting HIV/AIDS the U.S. and Globally 


2003. 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, 94025 

Email: pduckham@kff.org 


Kaiser Mini-Fellows Selection Committee: 


Johnny Grimond, Foreign Correspondent, The Economist 


Anne Gudenkauf, Senior Editor, Science Desk, National Public Radio 


David Perlman, Science/Medical Editor, The San Francisco Chronicle 


Travel and Research Grants for Print Broadcast Journalists Interested 


Starting 2002, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will award ten mini-fellowships print, radio 
and television journalists research and report HIV/AIDS issues the U.S. overseas. The purpose 


encourage in-depth reporting the health, social, economic, political and cultural implications the 
journalists with travel and research support complete specific project their choice for publication 


broadcast. Typically, grants will $10,000 for print and radio projects, and $20,000 for television 


Priority will given projects otherwise unlikely undertaken completed, focusing issues that have 
not been reported are under-reported, and which have high likelihood being published/aired and 
reaching mass audience. eligible, journalists must U.S. citizens and/or work for U.S. accredited 


news organization. Applicants must submit brief summary their project; budget outline and estimated 


Application materials need received Monday, December 2002. Awards will announced early 


For more information, apply for the 2002/2003 awards, see our web site www.kff.org write to: 


Michael Waldholz, News Editor and Senior Health and Science Writer, The Wall Street Journal 


| 
global HIV/AIDS epidemic, and policies and programs address HIV/AIDS. The program will 
projects. 
timeframe; resume; examples recent work; and letters support from supervising editor/news director. 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care and not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser 


Industries. The mini-tellowships are one several fellowship and internship programs the Foundation operates for journalists. 
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Conventional wisdom has that readers are losing patience with long 


magazine stories. doubt it. not say that the magazine narrative 


healthy. isn’t. these pages examine its disease and mull cure. 


profile magazine that carrying the narrative torch and celebrate some 


the young who will keep burning. All which why call 


this special report “The Fall and (Possible) Rise Magazine Writing.” 


you bother read this article. 


one long block text, 


after all, unbroken 
alluring pictures, 
snappy captions, 


MATTER? 


eye-grabbing infographics. 


You can't click it. You flip it. 


All you can read 


reading full magazine 

scanning, perusing, surfing 


retirement home, William 
Shawn. 

The future magazine writing, 


least according the latest buzz, re- 


6 


sides elsewhere. You can see the 
blurbs catalogs like InStyle 
Lucky, the picture captions from 


Weekly, the short-form collages 
Maxim, Blender, and more recently, 
Rolling who actual- 
open magazine the front and 
commence reading are becoming 


demographic 


group,” David Carr tells The New 


York Times. “The long-form narrative 
may become just one more fetish, 
more less worthy magazine than 
sub-zero refrigerators B-list starlets.” 

Promoters the short attention 


span have already declared victory. “If 
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has gone even further, promising 
free beer and bikinis anyone with 
actual evidence 
morsels will replace long magazine 
journalism. say this attention- 
span stuff urban legend,” Espen 


percent. 
Over the decades, younger maga- 
zine readers have also become less 


likely read home. The share 


newsweekly consumers who read 
somewhere else, for example, has 


time activities, Americans still regu- 
larly put reading the top the list 
(28 percent those 2001), 
outscoring even the boob tube (20 
percent). Nor has increased television 
viewing sapped the time spend 


you are trying reach cranky re- wrote Internet steadily increased since 1986, from 
tor, Keith Blanchard, said this sum- like Blanchard, not mention Jann younger readers are also spending 
mer. “Our readers” mainly young Wenner and Needham, that less time with each issue. This prob- 
men and nearly eleven million epidemic young adult ADD acute the and The 
strong “are busier today then they shaping new-re ader New Yorker, where average reading 
will ever their lives; they have what the future the long- time for ages eighteen twenty- 
shorter attention spans than any pre- form article? Who right? Blan- four dropped from forty-three min- 
vious generation; they are chronical- chard Kaminsky? Wenner utes issue 1990 twenty-nine 
over-stimulated and easily bored.” Espen? Does size matter? The an- minutes 2002, change that was 
Over Rolling Stone, once swer far more complicated and not reflected the older age groups 
paragon long-form innovation, hopeful than the public discussion The knee-jerk explanation for 
editor Needham admits that has far allowed. these changes often blames the 
doesn’t even bother read long ar- young consumer, who allegedly has 
ticles magazines. “People just one can deny the visual sea less time, less attention span, and 
don’t have much time read,” that has overtaken the maga- less interest anything that intel- 
told USA Today. His boss, Jann Wen- zine industry the last three lectually challenging. But some facts 
ner, seems agree. “Back when decades. Most magazines now resem- and studies call those assumptions 
Rolling Stone was publishing these ble movie posters more closely than into question. Consider: 
seven-thousand-word stories, there the dry book. They When polled, Americans over- 
was CNN, Internet,” Wenner are filled with color, oversized head- whe say that they feel 
told the Times. “And now you can lines, graphics, photos, and pull they have less time than ever before. 
travel instantaneously around the quotes. The gray text page, once Surveys also show that Americans 
globe, and you need these long staple, has been all but whole are working longer hours, 
stories get speed.” banished new breed art direc- partly because the increase 
The magazine- future, tors who have gradually made their women the ace. But when 
other words, will bite-sized. The way the masthead. They have re- pollsters ask for specific breakdowns 
narrative will surrender the news- the amount text and in- how Americans spend their week, 
flash. Image will subsume the written creased the pictures boxes, and cap- the answers change. For twenty-two 
word. already happening. says Roger Black, the chair- years, the Harris Poll has asked 
stopped. Simon Dumenco re- man Danilo Black, who has re- Americans each year estimate 
cently announced Folio,“The mag- dozens their weekly leisure time. The aver- 
azine dead, long live the magazine.” years ago was major effort age response has remained constant: 
Skeptical? Still reading? For get anybody think about roughly twenty hours week. Since 
months now, some editors have Despite such changes, the percent- 1965, the University Maryland 
been battling this buzz, struggling young readers for trademark has asked Americans keep daily 
refocus the terms the debate and titles has continued erode. Media- time diary their free time de- 
advertisers and Mark Research, which tracks maga- fined everything but the time 
readers start believe them. James zine readership, has noted steady spent working, caring for one’s 
Kaminsky, former Maxim execu- decline over the last twenty-six years ily, caring for oneself. The re- 
tive editor, made point breaking the percentage and number sponse: free time increased from 
ranks with his laddie-magazine readers between the ages eigh- average thirty-six hours week 
peers when was named editor and thirty-four for whole cate- 1965 forty-four hours week 
Playboy September. interview gories magazines, including the 1995. Incidentally, young men are 
after interview, committed him- (Time, Newsweek, U.S. generally the top this free-time 
self continuing long sto- World Report) and long-form pile, since many are still single and 
ries. “This one those theories titles (The Atlantic Monthly, The New school, affording them more un- 
that has been the Kaminsky Between 1986 and 2002, the scheduled time. 
said the buzz. would love see share newsweekly readers under There little evidence suggest 
disproved. fact, plan dis- the age thirty-five dropped from increased television viewership 
proving it.” percent. The share young killing off reading. When asked 
Hal Espen, the editor Outside, long-form readers dropped from Harris describe their top leisure- 
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NATIONAL 
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FOUNDATION 


Homeland 
Security 


Free Four-day Seminar for Journalists 
the Center Washington, D.C. 


February 12, 2003 
Expenses-Paid Fellowships Available 


Not since early days the Cold War has domestic 
preparedness its newest incarnation, homeland 
security been the mind and the 
nation’s news. But beyond the homilies, what 
homeland security going mean hometowns 
across America? this revolution the way 
will live? political duck-and-cover? The National 
Press Foundation’s seminar Homeland Security 
will delve into these and other issues. Topics under 
consideration include: 
Homeland Security State Local Levels 
Department Homeland Security Make 
Difference? 
eThe Most Likely Threats 
vs. Civil Rights 
Towers Anthrax: What Did They Teach Us? 
Politics Security 
Freedom and Security Issues 
the Borders: Balancing Immigration Security 
eThe Challenge: Judging Appropriate Risk 
Like all NPF programs, this one on-the-record with 
plenty time for discussion. Fifteen expenses- 
paid fellowships are available qualified 
journalists. Fellowships include airfare, hotel and 
most meals. 


There application form. You can apply 
mail, e-mail fax. apply, send letter 
making your case for attending, letter support 
from your supervisor, brief bio, and clip (not 
web site reference) VHS audio tape (if you're 
editor send sample work you've edited). 
Applications will not returned. Applications 
must received p.m., January Send 
applications National Press Foundation, Homeland 
Security 2003, 1211 Connecticut Ave. NW, Suite 
310, Washington, 20036. E-mail 
npf@nationalpress.org. Fax 202-530-2855. Call 
for information 202-663-7280 Ext.106. Check 
out our web site, www.nationalpress.org, for more 
information. 


Underwritten the NPF Program Fund 
(Times Mirror Foundation, ABC and others). 


The National Press Foundation 
non-profit educational foundation. 


reading, according time-diary 
studies. While the average time spent 
reading newspaper declined dra- 
matically between 1965 and 1995, “all 
other reading, including books and 
magazines, increasing,’ reports 
Maryland, who authored the study. 


Long narratives, the form 


books, remain popular with young 
people. separate 1999 Gallup poll 
found book readership rates essen- 
tially unchanged over the previous 


two decades. Fifty-six percent 


eighteen- twenty-nine-year-olds 
read six more books year, com- 
pared percent those ages 
fifty sixty-four. adolescents 
ages twelve eighteen, percent 
reported reading ten more books 
the year, according another poll 
the National Education Associa- 
tion 2001. Polls the Pew Center 
for the People and the Press have 
come similar conclusions. Young 
people read books and magazines 
roughly the same rates older 
Americans, though men this cate- 
gory tend lag behind women. 


why magazine readers, es- 
pecially young ones, picking 
long-form magazines droves? 
One reason may found the 
changing magazine and media 
landscape. Magazine consumers 
may still have great appetite for 
reading, and more time than gen- 
erally realized, but they also have far 
more choices. 

“The total circulation has been flat 
for the last ten years, even though the 
number magazines has increased 
explains Dan Capell, the 
magazine leading circula- 
tion consultant. Encouraged the 
late 1990s healthy market, 
publishers have also artificially inflat- 
their circulation with cheap sub- 
scriptions. “You get subscribers who 
are not really interested your mag- 
Capell explains, pointing out 
that renewal rates dropped per- 
cent last year, the worst five years. 
Editors have been forced design 
their magazines for 
reader, according Michael Wolff, 
media columnist for New York. 
“We've shoved magazines down the 


throats Wolff said. “They 
flip through magazines because they 
really want them.” 

Other forms media have expe- 
rienced the same explosion choic- 
es. The number television chan- 
nels, the number published 
books, the number Internet sites, 
and the number information 
technologies have all skyrocketed 
recent decades. But there are 
only twenty-four hours day. The 
barrage options may one rea- 
son that more free time feels like less. 
“It’s almost like standing under fire 
hose and trying figure out how 
get drink says Walker 
Smith, president Yankelovich, 
Inc., market research firm. 

People have responded this 
growth increasing the daily time 
they spend with all types con- 
sumer media, adding average 
forty-five minutes media time per 
day between 1996 and 2002, accord- 
ing one study. Nonetheless, the 
increase options has made more 
essential for magazines win read- 
ers’ attention. 

“It absolutely critical these days 
reach out and grab the reader,” says 
Kaminsky. his view, this 
means stories should still long, but 
they need packaged with nu- 
merous “access points” the indus- 
try jargon for short sidebars, pho- 
tographs, and graphics. When was 
Maxim, Kaminsky was able suc- 
cessfully test his theory running 
regular 4,000- 5,000-word features 
such heady subjects the sinking 
the Russian submarine Kursk. De- 
spite Blanchard’s blustery putdown 
long-form this summer, Maxim 
still runs such stories. 

addition grabbing attention, 
the explosion choices parallels 
fragmentation consumer tastes. 
This has had another affect maga- 
zines like Rolling Stone, effect that 
often confused with declining in- 
terest long articles. Back Rolling 
Stone’s heyday the and 
the magazine had near monopoly 
the music and focus youth. 
Today, however, “there pervasive 
music that all the kids are listening 
to,” says Black Danilo Black. “It’s 
granular culture.” 
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granular culture filled with 
punk, post-rock, hip hop, electronic, 
and country Rolling Stone traded 
its rock roots for bubble-gum pop 
just keep its mass-market share, 
with four Britney Spears covers 
the last three years. The new Rolling 
Stone seeks solve that problem 
another way, increasing the num- 
ber stories runs while decreasing 
their length, tactic that more close- 
resembles the Internet than 
book. This tactic, pioneered 
Blender, offers more wider spec- 
trum readers, with 100 200 
album reviews each issue. place 
long narrative, the readers create 
their own story they pick and 
choose their way through the maga- 
zine. “It’s not about your 
says Black. “It’s me.” 


Notice, however, that this loss 
mass audience says nothing definitive 
about interest long stories, and has 
little with Wenner’s question- 
able notion that faster news cycle 
decreases the need for in-depth arti- 
cles. Similarly, the success Maxim 
also says little about declining inter- 
est long articles. While Maxim has 
lifted advertising dollars from other 
magazines, there little evidence that 
bleeding off many readers. “The 
numbers demonstrate that are not 
pulling guys away from other maga- 
notes Blanchard. get- 
ting guys who reading any 
magazines all read magazines.” 
many ways, Maxim has more 
common with long-form title 
like Esquire than one might expect. 
1933, when Esquire came out, 
sold out within weeks and was 
quickly denounced critics for its 
“unholy combination erudition 
and sex.” But the new magazine 
struck chord just Maxim would 
years later, with edgy, funny 
tone, sexy pinups, and practical ad- 
vice about picking women. 
While Esquire targeted the would- 
sophisticate, Maxim went after 
man’s animal instincts with the 
same formula. found un- 
tapped market. Espen 
puts it, “They drove beer truck 
into crowd thirsty guys.” There 


nothing stopping those thirsty 


2002 


guys, once quenched, from reading, 
and little evidence that they 
just that. 

But perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment favor healthy future 


for long articles can found the 
past. Magazines devoted long 
quality articles have far with- 
stood unending prophecies their 
demise. “When radio started, the 
thing that lot people were 
ing was have time read, 

ays Hugh Merrill, magazine his- 
torian the University Alabama 
Birmingham. One magazine, Lit- 
erary Digest, responded the 
1930s printing the estimated 
reading time next its stories, 
way luring readers. The fad 
never caught on. 

The same concerns about the 
death reading were voiced again 
with the advent television. Video- 
cassette recorders did not stop peo- 
ple from going the movies. The 


phonograph did not spell the end 


live concerts. can broadband tech- 
nology, explosion choice, and 
the continued cultural drift toward 
the short and the visual finally put 
nail the coffin? Mark Kramer, di- 
rector and writer-in-residence the 
Nieman program for narrative jour- 
metaphor response. “Even though 
ninety percent American eating- 
out money gets spent fast food, 
doesn’t mean there isn’t space 
open gourmet restaurant.” Nor 
does mean that the less pricey 
restaurants continue lure 
customers with occasional high- 
quality fare 

Gourmet editors like The New 
David Remnick, who re- 
cently celebrated new circulation 
record, not seem sweating 
over the new fast food. When asked 
recent radio appearance 
whether feared for the future 
long stories, his answer was succinct: 

‘here still and always will 
sizable audience for larger pieces 
excellent journalism.” for all the 
buzz, said simply, “The secret 
not caring.” 


Michael Scherer assistant editor 
at CIR 
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rather “anecdotal lead,’ which 


seems essential when writing about 


magazines this case, 


and how maybe they 


might recapture one the great 


pleasures lost: the story. Not 


the article. Not the piece. The story. 


year ago received 
packet dozen sto- 
ries from which was 
pick three, sent 


ture writing. assumed this would 
difficult. The reading, however, went 
too quickly. 

began earnest, prepared 
read each one full, but soon found 
myself stopping and reaching for the 
next. The stopping was instructive 
that slipped into reading like 
reader, not, self-consciously, 


judge. stopped not because the sto- 


ries were bad; fact, none them 
were. Rather, stopped because 
found had lost the desire read 
further. The point had been made, 
the idea explored. got it. The unfin- 
ished articles were executed with 
many the same techniques the 
handful that drew the 
aforementioned anecdotal lead, the 
scene, the digression, the proverbial 
“set-up” paragraph. They were fine. 
But they were flat. They stayed an- 
chored the page. 

thought: I’m being harsh; these 
pieces reflected work and time. 


where they gone wrong 
the National Magazine Award for fea- 


There was not hack job among them. 
But when gathered with the other 
screeners New York hotel room 
few weeks later choose the five final- 
ists, discovered that was not alone. 
partner and each story had 
two readers took only few minutes 
cull our top three. disagreed 
none them. The other readers had 
similar experience. managed less 
than hour with time allotted for 
extra read-through cut the en- 
tries down under thirty. had 
started with over 160. 

The collective reaction those 
pieces reinforced what had come 
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see disquieting trend the maga- 
zine trade: dullness, numbing pre- 
dictability, growing sense stories 
crafted less with desire for greatness 
than with eye for avoiding mistakes. 
Over the years had heard the same 
complaint from others, and not just from 
over-forty crowd: magazines were 
bore. the end the day, the grown- 
version “story people found 
themselves reaching not for magazine, 
but for book. The reaction was more one 
disappointment than anger, often 
the case when change occurs gradually 


that difficult recall particular mo- 
ment when things began shift. 
then story would appear. 
And people would begin talk- 
ing about how they 
loved it, hated it, heard 
that they had read it, was 
the case the summer when 


the first installment William Langewi- 
esche’s trilogy the post-9/11 fate 
the World Trade Center appeared The 
Atlantic Monthly. Here was the first 
what promised 70,000 words 
event which, might well have been 
assumed, people had had their fill. And 
yet the story arrived with discernible 
buzz, one that carried over the second 
installment and then the third. The At- 
lantic nearly doubled its newsstand sales 
August. Taken together this suggested 
the most unscientific way that there 
were still people who wanted magazine 
place that told them wonderful 
story. 

Such talk, course, all well and 
good for the presumably graying readers 
the Atlantic, The New Yorker, 
Vanity Fair, and those other remaining 
titles that keep alive the flame won- 
derful magazine writing much 
that year after year they dominate the 
writing categories the National Maga- 
zine Awards. But these are not the only 
magazines that carry stories. fact, 
difficult find magazine that does not 
run least one story issue 
rative, yarn, tale. That many re- 
flects desire even the most puerile 
magazines somehow transcend their 
reason for being and provide something 
more than their listings, their service, 
their tips good gadgets good sex. 

September, Simon Dumenco wrote 
Folio: that magazines, have come 
know and buy them, are not, strictly 
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speaking, magazines anymore. They are, 
instead, repositories artfully pho- 
tographed products and life-style accou- 
trements. Case point: Condé Nast’s 
Lucky. Dumenco makes fair argument, 
but only point. Magazines still 
hew what might called the Playboy 
Principle: you will buy this magazine for 
the nudie pictures, but you will discover 
wise and interesting things here, too. 
Maxim itself may have told all ever 
needed know August about the 
model Cash Casia’s aversion “butt-floss 
thongs.” But also ran the harrowing tale 
angry young man from Honolulu 
who ended fighting the anti-Russ- 
ian jihad Chechnya. Editors still try 
lure people and money their maga- 
zines rolling out variations famil- 


‘Wilken 


dullness, 

numbing 
predictability, 
growing 
sense stories 
crafted less 
with desire 
for greatness 
than with 
eye for 
avoiding 


iar theme: eye candy the front the 
book; followed columns, how-to, con- 
fessionals; and finally, the ads peter 
out, the well, where the big stuff sits. 
Still, the conventional wisdom argues 
that the well dying. one, especially 
young people, wants read anymore. 
And even they want read, they 
want read anything And yet 
the premature assumption the demise 
the substantial story delayed an- 
nouncements from newly installed editors 
about what their magazines should aspire 
be: would love see more terrifical- 
memorable features there” this 
from Rick Tetzeli upon his ascent the 
new managing editor Entertainment 
Weekly. Yes, EW. “Memorable features?” 
The man was talking not only stories, 
but stories that lasted. What gives? 
But just because there are stories the 
well does not mean the well healthy. 
not, which shame for many reasons, 
most practically because, the case 
70,000 words the Atlantic any indica- 
tion, people will buy magazine that 
promises tell them story they cannot 
put down. 
You might argue: what? The big 
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fellas The New Yorker, GQ, The Times 
Magazine, Texas Monthly, Esquire, Harp- 
al. still carry the very sort 
memorable stories talking about. 
That true. But not enough, just 
not enough accept that just be- 
cause The New York Times and The Wall 
Street Journal are terrific newspapers all 
well American newspapers. gen- 
eration ago, the New Journalism helped 
transform much magazine journalism 
into the must-read its time. But now 
field that prided itself its daring of- 
fers too many mere approximations 
that sometimes breathtaking and often 
groundbreaking work. 

What went wrong for the magazine 
story? And how, for the sake readers, 
editors, and bookkeepers, might maga- 


zines win back their storyteller’s swagger? 


THE BARRICADES 


1973 Tom Wolfe paused draw 
breath long enough look back 
what had happened journalism and 
him the previous ten years and wrote 


lengthy essay what then had 


been codified The New Journalism. 
The essay was typically Wolfean: burst- 
ing with excitement, accompanied 
bells and whistles, festooned with imag- 


inative use punctuation, and, yes, 


somewhat overstated. hard fault 
him: Wolfe was waxing nostalgic his 
own journalistic youth with the joy 
man all but shouting, Gather 
kids and let tell you what things were 
like the Golden Time... 

And what time was, and such 
Legends the Trade Gay Talese, 


Jimmy Breslin, Rex Reed, Hunter 
Thompson, Garry Wills, Joan Didion, 


John Sack, and George Plimpton were 
setting the Great American Novelists 
back their bench-crafted heels and 
proclaiming that the age nonfiction so- 
cial realism had begun. you wanted 
player the literary game, God, 


you went out and practiced what Oscar 


Wilde had once proclaimed unreadable: 
journalism. And not the tweedy journal- 
ism Arthur Krock and Walter Lipp- 
mann, not the journalism which the 
coin the realm was “datum,” but New 
Journalism, which the story ruled. 
The novel, Wolfe proclaimed, was 
passé that novelists themselves were 
abandoning the insulated world their 


own imaginations and, notebook 
hand, taking the streets. Journalists 
all stripes and pedigrees were stamped- 
ing across the country and soon 
enough, the world coming back with 
stories. Yes, stories, which, Wolfe de- 
lighted telling, were built upon the 
very same techniques whose use had 
been limited primarily writers fic- 
tion: scenes, dialogue, fully realized 
characters. Journalism, the domain 
drunks and hacks and Front Page 
poseurs, had seized the great ferment 
the 1960s and defined what writing and 
storytelling should be. Wolfe was telling 
nothing less than the story revolu- 
tion American letters. 


Nowhere was this revolution more ap- 
parent than magazines. For magazines 
had the space, the time, and just enough 


visionary editors chief among them 
Harold Hayes Esquire and Clay Felker 
New York allow Wolfe and his 


band merry contemporaries trans- 
form the journalistic landscape. Maga- 
zines were not saddled with the burden 
comprehensiveness that forced news- 
papers cover every last planning board 
meeting (and further other action its 
plenary session Magazines could do, 
they were bold and inclined, what- 
ever they damned well felt like doing, 
long people bought them and adver- 
tisers knew it. This not say that every 
glossy from McCall’s Field Stream 
was lighting up, month after month. 
But enough them were lighting 
set off all-but-across-the-board 
reinvention what was possible. 

Wolfe insisted that all writers were 
denying themselves great trove liter- 
ary possibility they declined hit the 
pavement. This sin omission, went 
on, was applicable the garret- 
dwelling novelist was the gentle- 
man-in-the-grandstand journalist who 
refused mix with the common folk. 
And yet certainly the Paleozoic era 
magazine narrative (the turn the 
twentieth century) that was generally 
how things were done. Magazine writing 
such places Harper’s often read 
inspired that great literary drone, the 
British regimental history. Here, for in- 
stance, less practitioner than 
Richard Harding Davis the corona- 
tion Czar Nicholas Moscow: 
“There were probably someone two 


that great crush who enjoyed the 
coronation ceremonies, but they en- 
joyed them best, every one else does 
now, perspective That, alas, 
intimate gets. 

The medium, then, was ready for 
change, ready for Wolfe and the others 
come racing through the common 
room, tossing over chairs, spilling glass- 
sherry and screaming, Get off your 
duff, Pops. And magazine was this 
transformation more dramatic than 
Esquire. Because the prefix “Golden- 
Age-of ...” often associated with Es- 
quire (read: 1960s), hard recall 
that Esquire the 1950s could silly, 
pretentious, and filled with the post-war 
advice cool (very cardigan-vodka- 
martini-Borkum Riff pipe tobacco) that 
made it, many ways, the Maxim its 
time. fair, there were the Nobel 
Laureates’ short stories and the occa- 
sional biting essay. But the stories, the 
narratives, were and large the clip- 
job-phone-interview variety. one 
even thought necessary find the 
great man his hotel room. 

startling, then, open meaty li- 
brary folder Esquires decade later 
and see, month and month out, just 
how profoundly the New Journalism had 
come define the magazine. Writers 
were not merely telling; they were show- 
ing. Consider Elaine Dundy Richard 
Burton’s ex-wife Sybil, 1965: 


Sybil arrives Sardi’s East four 
the afternoon for tea. Tea being break- 
fast as well, she orders Eggs Benedict 
along with it. She got very much 
style Sybil: glittering white hair sprig- 
ging high from side part and ending 
abruptly short, straight edges just 
below her ears, smooth, creamy 
“English” complexion, short, sleeve- 
less, brightly colored shift from which 
emerge plump rounded arms and legs, 
and jewelry except for large gold 
wedding band. 


“Big, isn’t it?” 


easy read this small slice 
magazine profile executed thirty-seven 
years ago and see direct connection be- 
tween and the work today that have 
maligned. But that would mistake. 
Because what you cannot see that the 
scene mere part the piece, that this 
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wonderfully 


moment occurs 
roughly the 1,000-word 
mark. That, fact, what 
precedes are the au- 


thor’s words, broken 


few piercing quotes, de- 
livered without 
slightest trace feeling 
the need somehow ad- 
just form. The lead: 
“Sybil Burton Christo- 
pher, heroine, easily may 
the most revolution- 
ary character the Six- 
ties for having proved 
and acted out public 
for all see that you 
can perfectly nice, 
perfectly sensible, per- 
fectly ordinary woman 
and still land your 
feet. Certainly whatever 
happens she more au- 
thentically Girl the 
Year than pseudo-events 
like Baby Jane 
and on. The point 
not the scene. The scene 
end that Elaine Dundy, 
has 
learned something about 
Sybil Burton; 
watched her and talked people about 
her and thought about her and made 
her mind about her, and while Sybil Bur- 
ton is, alas, longer nom jour, Elaine 
Dundy’s work stands quite nicely 
example journalist’s using the tech- 


she’s 


niques fiction bring idea alive. 
Olfe wrote much: 


talking about tech- 
nique; for the rest, 
from character mor- 
consciousness (what- 
ever that may be), 


depends upon the writer’s experience 


and intellect, his insights, the quality 


his emotions, his ability see into oth- 
ers, his ‘genius, use the customary 
word and this remains whether 

small point, appeared. And 
yet this point, this message, that 
would one day curse much the very 
sort storytelling that Wolfe’s essay cel- 
ebrated. 


important note that Tom Wolfe 
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and his crowd did not, strictly speaking, 
invent the New Journalism. fact, hints 
what was come had been around well 
before Wolfe ever set eyes Junior John- 
son, his Last American Hero. Walter Lord 
used many the same techniques 1955 
his recreation the Titanic’s sinking 
Night Remember. And 1959, the 
great British journalist Cornelius Ryan 
published his masterwork, The Longest 
Day, which told the story D-Day 
through the eyes its participants. Even 
the seemingly stultifying 1950s, was 
possible turn to, all things, newspa- 
per, and read techniques-of-fiction prose, 
particularly what Red Smith ruefully 
the toy department”: the sports 


called 


pages. Here Milton Gross the New 


York Post October 1956, following 
Don Newcombe the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
who has just surrendered two fatal home 
runs the seventh game the World Se- 
ries. Newcombe the verge tears 
gets into his car with his father. And 
with Gross. 
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mastery 

writer 
becomes 
paramount 
and the 
demonstration 
moral 
points 
becomes 


sorry, Pop,” Don mumbled 
drove away. 

His voice was low, his father 
hear. 

“What?” asked. 

sorry,’ Don repeated. 

“What have you got sorry 


for?” James Newcombe said his son. 


Dialogue? the sports pages, 
less? fact, virtually the entire column 


dialogue, Gross tells the story 


Newcombe’s long drive home, odys- 
sey that ended with his dropping off 
Gross the train station. Five boys spot- 
ted them one white, the others, like 
Newcombe, black. 


“That one asked. 
get here soon? The 
game just ended.” 
left said, and the white 
boy giggled. 
laugh,” one the Negro 
boys said. “Just don’t laugh.” 


Milton Gross was doing the literary 
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Kill fees 
not pay the 
rent. And 
you adjusted, 
which 
gentle way 
saying 
that you 
edited yourself 
making 
sure give 
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them what 
hey wanted. 


thing full six years before the young 
and eager Wolfe opened copy Es- 
quire find Gay Talese employing the 
very same device his profile the 
aging Joe Louis trick the pen, 
were, seemingly revolutionary that 
left Wolfe pantin 
christ 


“What inna namea 


Wolfe did concede the presence his 


ancestors. section grudgingly titled 
“Not Half-Bad notes 
that this tradition observational re- 
porting can traced back Boswell’s 
trailing Dr. Johnson, and through 


the 1950s such magazines The New 


Yorker and True. But when you are 
chronicling revolution under- 
stood that ancien régime was 
need overthrow, and avoid 
being labeled “counter-revolutionary,” 
you become true believer the New 
Order. 

Orthodoxy, however, dangerous 
that breeds rigidity thought: there 
one way things. 

Tom Wolfe lamented his essay that 
while the New Journalism was certainly 


recognizable the 1960s and already 
object derision such publications 


this one the revolution had 


manifesto. Yet the 1973 essay itself neatly 
served the purpose. had not only 
chronicled the revolution and told the 
stories the revolutionaries themselves 


but had delineated the defining princi- 


ples the New Journalistic Order: Tech- 
nique. Technique. And Technique. 
fact, waxes rhapsodic the 


virtues technique that, late the 


essay, takes what retrospect can 
seen dangerous turn. writes that 
the New Journalism had altered the 
standard for writerly competition: 
the proof one’s technical mastery 
writer becomes paramount and the 
demonstration moral points becomes 
secondary.” 

His argument brings mind, all 
things, the title the movie composer 
Henry Mancini’s autobiography: Did 
They Mention the Music? The music, 


course, element, important one, 
movie. But not the reason you 


are the theater. You are there for the 
story. The music makes the story better, 
just the technical mastery story- 
telling does. 

But tell that writer whose first 
and, truth told, only question is: 
you like the writing? 


magazine people came jour- 


Journalism tucked under their 
and Bob Woodward, others 
cause they had read Joan Didion’s “Some 
Dreamers the Golden Dream,” Joe 
Eszterhas’s “Charlie Simpson’s Apoca- 
lypse,” Hunter Thompson the Ken- 
tucky Derby and said themselves, 
want that, too. 

Each piece had appeared the anthol- 
ogy that followed Wolfe’s essay. And that 
book, turn, came represent the 
canon journalism was going be. 
This was much function default 
was the remarkable work Wolfe had 
included; other volume then effec- 
tively captured the sound and spirit the 
revolution. The New Journalism ap- 
peared contain all that any aspirant 
nonfiction literary greatness needed. 

Wolfe wrote: 


arms. Though many flocked 
the work Carl Bernstein 


‘ Drop the big one 
on her tonight! 
This is not test 

THAT 
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Come grab our big, fat fall TV preview package! 


more wine .... The hell with the 
standings .... The top rung for 
grabs. All the old traditions are ex- 
hausted, and new one yet estab- 
lished. All bets are off! the odds are 
canceled! it’s anybody’s ball game! 
the horses are all drugged! the track 
glass! and out such glorious 
chaos may come, from the most un- 
expected source, the most unex- 
pected form, some nice new fat Star 
Streamer Rockets that will light 
the sky. 


Let chaos reign 


And this generation, genera- 
tion, the ones who haunted bookstores 
like the Strand search journalism 
read and inspired by, stepped the 
register gripping this manifesto and 
hearing this battle cry. But the great 
and penetrating rush Wolfe’s words, 
was difficult see that the canon was 
not limited Wolfe and his people. The 
storytelling canon was all around, the 
miles books, stories told well and 
sometimes brilliantly. And they were not 
always told the same way. 


MINISTRY FEAR 


spent summer reading lot mag- 
azines. They flowed across desk and 
spilled around side the bed. put 
them box but the box began over- 
flow. 

read everything, tried. read 
Maxim, The Source, Atlanta, Glamour, 
The American Scholar, Fortune, Orlando, 
Chicago, Black Book, Details, Sports 
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New York, 
New Jersey Life, Mother 
Outside, GQ, Rosie, Vibe 
re. read current maga- 


trated, McSweeney’s, Texas 
ESPN the Magazine, 
Jones, Men’s Journal 

you get the pictu 
zines and back issues. reading spanned 
the decades. The front the book did not in- 
terest me. read only the stories. 
magazine. 

read some wonderful recent ones, among 
them: David Samuels’s account Harper’s 
Woodstock Robert Sam Anson retracing 
Daniel Pearl’s final Vanity Fair, 
Lawrence portrait Qaeda’s sec- 
ond-in-command, Ayman al-Zawahiri, 
The New Yorker, Richard Hoffer Sports 
lustrated the nineteenth-century prize 
fight between John Sullivan and Jake Kil- 
rain, Dave Gardetta the new Valley Girls 
Los Angeles, Mark Jacobson’s journey An- 
gola Outside. 


fonthly, 


were stories in ever’ 


days 


The presence these pieces did not sur- 
prise me. Nor did the others, the ones let 
by, barely touched, the inevitable clunkers. 

Then there were the solid pieces. Every 
technique that Wolfe had feverishly ex- 

plained his essay was display. But the ex- 
reading them felt like meeting 
perfectly attractive person whose features 
could not later recalled. 

What made worse was sensing just what 
had gone wrong. had spent too many years 
magazine writer not recognize the telltale 
signs journalist writing not from confi- 
dence, but from terror. Not the ambient terror 
failure. The terror not getting paid. 

That was terror well understood. Al- 
most every magazine writer knew had faced 
it. first encounter came 1980, when 
was writing first piece for The New York 
Times Magazine. The piece was about group 

physics grunts, graduate students living 

caffeine and too little sleep they searched 
for the subatomic particles called neutrinos 
the Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory, 
just outside Chicago. was then working 
the Outer Hebrides newspaperdom: the 
suburban section the Chicago Tribune. But 
here, last, was the moment Wolfe had 
promised the journalism endless possi- 
bilities. used vacation report and 
wrote night, and when the piece last was 
editor and waited 

She called few days later. She had 

“Have you ever read this magazine?” she 
asked. 

“Since eighth grade,” replied. 

“Then you noticed that all the sto- 
ries are written the same way?” 
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And there | 


thought try something different,” 
replied, wincing now the memory lead 
that was not anecdotal. 


again, was told. And did. And 
though the piece never did appear, had 


essential lesson those who 
wished make magazines career 
form, law school. So, 
form. 

Now can argue that that was the 
Times Magazine, whose reputation back 
then was the black hole journalism 


learned the 
: write to 
wrote 


you 


publication where stories went and were 
never seen again. But came believe that 
the Times Magazine 1980 was simply the 
apotheosis trend that was dangerously 
well along: technique ruled! just Wolfe 
had insisted. Except now was not merely 
technique. Technique slid slowly, madden- 

ingly, and seemingly inevitably into The 
Form: set-up graph; scene, di- 
gression, scene, quote from Harvard sociol- 
And time and again story did not 
conform form did not run. Kill fees 
not pay the rent. And you adjusted, 
which gentle way saying that you 
edited yourself making sure give them 
what they wanted. 


anecdote; 


+ 
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the old, fussy order had been 
overthrown: Magazines certain- 
looked different and sounded 
different. But the very place 
where the revolution had begun 
the stories had not only 
stalled but The Form became 
crutch. became the fallback position, the 


ossified. 


safe route the last paragraph. you 
wrote, edited, according form, you 


minimized the risk failure. You could 
avoid mucking around the dark, losing 
sleep, rereading your notes, staring the 


wall, staring the screen you could 


avoid the potentially treacherous business 


using the story way explore some- 
thing large. And messy. And elusive. You 
could avoid the clutter simply conceiving 
of, reporting, and writing story according 
the clear and immutable lines expecta- 
tion that The Form dictated. 

The fear was not limited writers. Time 
and again editors all rank and responsibil- 
ity approached the work reactive not only 
what they believed their superiors wanted, 
but what they came assume were their 
sensibilities. They listened 
groups, media buyers. They tried get 
handle the zeitgeist. They tried antici- 
pate the trend. short, they became tenta- 
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The pencil-to- 
paper part 
the work 


essential, 

but amount 
moving 
words and 
paragraphs 


can retrieve 
from 
mediocrity 

story that 
written before 
thought out. 


tive, which, turn, made them fearful. 
They wanted sure things. They turned 
the Form. 

Writers, anticipating what editors 
wanted, were left focus their energies 
technique. The bolder stylists played 
with words and grammar and, Wolfe 
himself had done, punctuation. They 
used the first person, attempted inte- 
rior monologue, just like Gay Talese. 
They used lots naughty words. 

And they were still confounded 
editors who kicked back their pieces 
with such vague directives “it needs 
more texture, they could fiddle with the 
top, add scene, tighten the dialogue 
and make the piece acceptable. And all 
the while they could sense that some- 
thing was missing. 

The work had been primarily focused 
the means, not the end, which meant 
that even grading curve was, 
the end, solid B+. 

Which where find things now. 


LET THOUSAN 
STOR ESB SSOM 


whattaya know The novel did not 
die. Not only did endure, but Tom 
Wolfe himself joined the Fiction Club. 
Joe Eszterhas became screen writer. 
Jimmy Breslin wrote novels, and did 
Joan Didion. Norman Mailer returned, 
time and again, the form that had first 
made him star. 

you are thinking that about 
accuse these folks treason, having 
sold out the cause Social Realism for 
fiction, you are mistaken. 
Bonfire the Vanities and Man Full. 
admired the reporting both novels. 
Those books bring mind star-struck 
conversation had 1977 with Jimmy 
Breslin, when was year into the busi- 
ness. had chance drive him back 
from New Jersey, profiling him for 
small daily. drove and talked and 
one point asked rookie newsman’s 
question. 

Why had turned fiction 
World Without End, Amen? Had 
turned his back journalism? 

Nah, replied. And then ex- 
plained that the novel provided him 
with way getting deeper level 
journalistic truth. 

The form, other words, was not the 
point. The idea, the question, the thing 
needed know, was the point. 

is, the end, simple that. 

The embrace technique sets writ- 
ers and their stories off direction 
from which often impossible 
turn back. first step that comfort- 
ing and reassuring thank God know 
where I’m going but fated. But set- 
ting out over the uncertain terrain 
where insight idea may, may 
not, lie, writers deny themselves and 
their readers the great thrill the work 
question, discovery something illu- 
minating. 

look back the pieces read and 
loved this summer and see pattern: 
complete absence self-consciousness. 
The stories just began: 

“The reporter who comes Karachi, 
Pakistan, given certain cautions.” 
(Robert Sam Anson, Vanity Fair) 

Or, “The drunken soldier the 
airstrip waiting room put down the AK- 


liked The 
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been pointing head and 
picked pair bricks. This was 
progress.” (Mark Jacobson, Outside) 

Or, “In the winter 1992, was invit- 
Liberia and write article about 
what found there.” (Denis Johnson, 
Harper’s) 

Each story took someplace. But 
the sense being physically transported 
was not the only thrill. Things happened 
along the way not only encounters 
with interesting people, but discoveries 
that the authors made. Anson followed 
Daniel Pearl’s journey try under- 
stand his path death. Jacobson ap- 
peared need know why physical- 
glorious place Angola was 
cursed. 
Joseph Conrad, found himself mis- 
begotten journey the heart dark- 
ness, Liberia’s and his own. 

The stories read written 
author who had been left alone; the 
best work seldom shows editor’s 
hand. But that illusion. Good 
work often has undetectable editor’s 
fingerprints all over undetectable 
because much the editing happens 
not the page, but before much 
word written. The work bringing 
ambitious story life task that 
writer should have pursue alone. 
Many prefer the solitude. Many also 
prefer that the first drafts left un- 
touched. Dream on. 

But most writers know will admit, 
even grudgingly, how they long for 
editor with whom they can talk, about 
distilling idea question, about the 
path answering that question (read: 
reporting), and about the best way tell 
the tale. This is, course, tricky dance 
that writers desire both left 
what they want and know that they 
have hand hold when they get lost. 
pursue story without risking getting 
lost preclude the possibility real 
discovery. Getting lost, then, good 
thing, but only when there someone 
your back with flashlight. 

Editors, turn, deny themselves, 
their writers, and their readers the possi- 
bility wonderful story they assume 
that the true nature their work 
preparing finished piece for publica- 
tion. The pencil-to-paper part the 


work essential, but amount 


moving words and paragraphs can re- 
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trieve from mediocrity story written before 
thought out. Because then the editing be- 


comes only about words and structure and 


organization about technique. 


path stories that last begins 


the crucial moment story’s 
fate, and the point which too 
many the pieces read went 
wrong. Think Anna Karenina maga- 
zine story. Wonderful yarn, sure. But 
where take it? its extreme, The Form 
would suggest anecdotal lead and nut 


graph that reads something like: Ms. Karen- 


ina’s story reflects growing trend among 
Russian women who, fed with their 
aging husbands, are leaving their families, 
taking with handsome young men and, 
when things badly, eventually falling 
under moving trains... 

Here writer may well need editor 
say, gently, Your point fine but narrow. 
Aren't really talking about something 
transcendent 
And skip the sociologists. The story will tell 
all need know. Take her path 
the fateful day. 

The story will not “write itself.” 
never do. The writing will depend what 
the writer learns. 


ondary. 

You are thinking: This sounds like maga- 
zine Eden, and that not where live. This 
all too idyllic and fails account for the 
harsher realities the magazine world. 

begin with, takes time story 


well, time not only hang around, and play 


with ideas, and report, but time think and 
ultimately write. 6,000-word story is, 
when well executed, loss leader: you may 
getting paid two bucks word, but unlike 


lawyers and plumbers you are not allowed 
bill the hour. Which means you are being 


underpaid. There getting around the fact 
that the money for writing nonfiction prose 
not nearly good the money for writing, 
say, screenplays. Magazine writers know this. 
Some move Hollywood. Some hold their 
noses and make ends meet spinning out 
celebrity profiles. Some teach. But all with 
the exception those with staff jobs par- 
ticularly lucrative contracts cobble together 
writing life, balancing work that pays the 
bills with work that pleases the soul. 

Money, the lack it, excuse. 


too the numbingly familiar lament the 
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use Wolfe’s words, “the 
demonstration moral points” not sec- 


Stories 


change magazine landscape. The “general 
interest” magazines gave way titles that 
were ever more specialized, which meant 
that fewer places published pieces just be- 
cause they were interesting. stories had 
ening the lens, sure. But then most 
writers clever enough stick around learn 
find ways make the ideas that excite 
them work for, say, either Elle GQ: the 
death-seeking skydiver the piece 
man woman, twenty years old late 
thirties? 

Then there was the problem with celebri- 
ties, whose stories and more, important- 
ly, photographs became essential that 
was Mephistopheles had hung shin- 
gle Fifty-seventh Street that read: Pacts 
With the Devil Here! But too conve- 
nient blame the demise magazine 
writing the hagiographic profile. Be- 
cause those same magazines there are 
pages for stories consequence and ac- 
complishment. Britney Madonna the 
cover than Hugh Hefner’s 
Miss August like purple sunsets and 
light the window, nothing more. 

Bad things will always happen stories. 

‘hey will killed. Editors-in-chief will 
change their minds, their right, pieces 
will live but not quite live their early 
promise. The reporting will feel thin, the 
writing uninspired. The idea will never quite 
take flight. happens books, and newspa- 
pers. And will happening maga- 
zines, too. 

But casting off the shackles tech- 

nique, revolution that lost its way might 
yet find its way the promised land. let 
the readers and advertisers sign for the 
service, for the advice columns, for the tips 
dating and fashion and living the happy 
life. Let editors-in-chief worry about get- 
ting Tom Arnold Julia for the cover. 
Give the lads their tasteless jokes, and tell 
them what women want. But return 
allow readers the possibility turning 
the beleaguered well and finding story 
whose author had something say. Give 
the magazine chance again the sub- 
ject the conversation that begins, Did you 
read the story about... 
Michael Shapiro’s next book, The Last Good 
Brooklyn, the Dodgers, and Their 
Final Pennant Race Together, will pub- 
lished March. teaches magazine journal- 
ism Columbia. 
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LIZ COX talking: David Broder wrote column 
why John McCain should run for president 

Democrat; and Paul Krugman, July New 
York Times column, called profile 
Tom White “must-read.” 


CAILLE MILLNER, 
Free-lancer 
CAREER PATH: 16, wrote for 
division. Headed QUOTE: While Green “comes across 
Harvard 1997, wrote for amiable and guileless frat has tal- 
Diversity Distinction ent for “gaming out how information 
Harvard magazines. Paul Glastris, editor-in-chief, 
mers) San Jose Mercury News, Philadelphia Washington Monthly 

Inquirer, and Newsweek. Graduated, moved 
South Africa write and volunteer. 
REPORTING STYLE: Purposeful. choose 
focus what happens when life gets 
Millner says. Wrote eye-opening piece child 
rape South Africa for Essence. Has written 
about young South African novelists and 
graffiti art Cape Town for Newsweek. 
QUOTE: one those young people 
about whom you think, not going 

long before working for 

Nell Bernstein, former Pacific News 


youth editor 


JASON FAGONE, 
Associate editor, Cincinnati Magazine 
CAREER PATH: Hired Cincinnati Magazine 
May 2001 straight out Penn State, thanks 
very clever cover letter” and college 
newspaper experience. 
REPORTING STYLE: Fearless. Fagone will “ask 
anybody anything,” says editor, 
Kitty Morgan. “He'll back again and again. 
Sometimes have rip him Arrived 
Cincinnati when city was still recovering from 
April riots, and wrote what Morgan calls 
“the two pivotal stories” for August 2001 
issue (National Magazine Award nominee 
for single topic issue about growing 
young, black, and male). 
QUOTE: really like doing the immersion 
thing, sort like ethnologist.” Fagone 


JOSHUA GREEN, 
Editor, The Washington 
Monthly 

CAREER PATH: Came the 
Medill, U.S. News Chicago, 
and year Playboy (writing). 
Says the Onion experience 
“opens more doors than 
graduate degree.” Moved 
Washington Monthly July 2001 


SAMUELS, 


Contributing editor, 
CAREER PATH: Tour duty League 
(wrote for Harvard Lampoon under- 
grad; history Princeton). 


York Times Magazine, The 


American Scholar. 

WRITING STYLE: Cerebral 

Got into the heads 

ers and concert-goers 
FAGONE 


for 1999 story. 
Explored motivations young con artist 
fall 2001 New Yorker piece. Says his best sto- 
ries come from someone “standing the 
sidelines and tugging coat with weird 
look their eye.” 

QUOTE: one the most thorough 
reporters ever worked with and one 
the most stylish writers, and that combina- 
tion exceedingly Ben Metcalf, 
editor 


PAMELA COLLOFF, 

Senior editor, Texas Monthly 
CAREER PATH: Cops ghostwriting 
column for law enforcement maga- 
zine after graduating from 
Brown 1994. Free- 
lanced, then joined Texas Monthly 

1997. Five articles optioned for film. 
REPORTING STYLE: Penetrating. “She has 
great sense says Paul Burka, 

Texas senior executive editor. 


COLLOFF 


“She finds all the The people 
and places are alive the page.’ Says 
Colloff, native New Yorker, general- 
pick topics that for the audi- 
ence who reads this magazine 
are controversial,” including the 


death penalty, school prayer, race. 


after year American Pros- 1991 free-lance piece rap QUOTE: Colloff “first-rate story- 

pect. Contributes The New music and race for New teller” with “great ear for the way 

Yorker and Slate. Republic was ticket people talk.” Greg Curtis, Texas 

REPORTING STYLE: Shrewd. Digs for four years later. Writes for The former editor 

stories that get powerful people New Yorker. Published New SAMUEL 

Every magazine, including this LEGAL AFFAIRS 

one, loves lists. The ones these four MAGAZINES 

pages are less Top Tens than celebra- e ms www.legalaffairs.org: Launch: ‘(eat fiaits. ' 


tions the kinds serious purpose and 
new talent that promise years great 
magazine journalism. Though some have 
pretty much risen, most the writers 
and editors picked are the rise, 
and all are thirty-five and under. 

are four-fifths the people who did 
the research and made the choices: Ana 


Winners 
You 

Might Have 


ADEEL HASSAN 


Marie Cox; assistant editors Liz Cox, 
Adeel Hassan, and Michael Scherer; and 
executive editor Mike Hoyt. 


May 2002; bimonthly; 10,000 
associated with Yale Law School, 
bills itself “the magazine the 
intersection law and life.” 
reading about the law pleasure 
when the subject serious. legal dictionary 
required. Cover stories far: feature Israeli 
Supreme Court, tale New York City public defend- 
banned from the courtroom, and package the 
Rwandan International Criminal Tribunal. 


a> 


BRENDAN KOERNER, KOERNER 


Contributing writer, Mother 
Jones; contributing editor, Wired 
AREER PATH: Did all three 


USA 


inspired tongue-in-cheek piece 


Times media 

reporter. 

Today entertainment brie Europe. Wrote for 
A 


researcher 1997, wrote cover story ticket sparked 1996. Has written for Details, 
same year). New America Foundation series red-light cameras. House Beautiful, Wine. 
fellowship jumpstarted fruitful freelance QUOTE: sort the nibble- REPORTING STYLE: 

career 2000— writes weekly for Slate around-the edges political WALLACE 

and Village Voice, byline has appeared Labash reportin 


everywhere from Legal Affairs Popular 


Science. Says his hobbies” makes MATTHEW TEAGUE, stories with “out-there che 

possible his prolificacy. Writer-at-large, and they “do the work for you.” Case 

REPORTING STYLE: Probing. self-described CAREER PATH: Covered girls’ softball piece 

“information Koerner says looks for Vicksburg (Mississippi) Post 

“for things that haven't gotten lot atten- school. Left 

tion.” Among his finds: piece the poli after 

tics sainthood and one the pharmaceu- semesters, schooled several 

tical involvement the marketing southern 

“new” mental illnesses. New Orleans 

with “distinctive Gen-X take WRITING STYLE: Cinematic. writer, New York Times Magazine 

assistant managing editor, Story three-time prison CAREER PATH: Has worked Portland, 

Fortune (edited work U.S. News) escapee optioned for film. Maine, Santa Fe, and Chicago, but never 
Jim Nelson, GQ's cubicle (free-lancer since 1994, after 

MATT LABASH, editor, praises earning degree and teaching 

Senior writer, The Weekly Standard “descriptive powers,” TEAGUE creative writing). Correspondent for 

CAREER PATH: Road The Weekly Standard “highly Outside, contributing writer SKIING and 

paved with magazine gigs— Albuquerque and his scoop Sports Illustrated Women. Writing for 


Monthly, Washingtonian, American Spectator. 
Reached The Standard 1995. Free-lances for 


Salon, New York Press, Nerve. 
WRITING STYLE: Colorful. “Matt much-written-a 
uses the conventions gonzo QUOTE: Teague has 
journalism outrageous de- 
scriptions, great eye for detail page.” Nelson 
and knits them into pieces BENJAMIN WALLACE, 
that have conservative Executive editor, 
Carr,a New York CAREER PATH: From 
LABASH 


AMERICAN DEMOGRAPHICS 


www.demographics.com 
Launch: January 1979; ten 


17,000 
like having the Census 
the Primedia empire, Demo- 
graphics gold mine for 
Yor story ideas and full data 


marketers, enterprising reporters 


leave home without it. 


reporter quality.’ Wrot 
King heirs profiting their father's lega- 
month before Minutes did similar, 


ing sentences with energy they 


23-year-old Ponzi schemer who 
dated Pla aymate. 
Wallace has “that X-factor that all 
since SARA CORBETT, Contributing 


New York Ti imes Ma, 


out Martin Luther 


exquisite sensi itivity indi dividual 
a Ne WwW 
Magazine story editor. Example 


bout says Joel Lovell, 
gift for inv 


QUOTE: 
and nuance... you find yours 
throughout the story.” 
New York Times Magazine story editor 


ETT 


ANDAR 


www.elandar.com 
Launch: December 1998; quarterly; 
10,000 

Formerly newspaper Santa Cruz 
County, California, now sixty-page 
glossy covering political and cultural 
trends the Latino community. 
Recent issue had Sandra 
new 
Vatican Bank, hard 
magazine rnore than ethnic 


investi gative 


glect Latin 


4 
4 
4 
q 
q 
4 
§ 
q % \ 
piece about the 
tanks, and 
merica. ethnic 
ding. 


ANA MARIE COX 
VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN, 33, Harper's 


TRACK RECORD: She has Harvard Ph.D. 
English, but before turning magazine 
editing, she wrote for and MTV. 
Currently the critic for Slate. 
Heffernan was editor for Talk 
magazine and free-lance 
writer/editor for The New York 


EDITING STYLE: 


American editors 


says the British 
HEFFERNAN Nicholas Fraser, 
whose piece the cultural 
split between America and Europe Heffernan 
QUOTE: unusually sensitive what 


are determined 
” 
rewrite everything, 
edited. “But she improves pieces very deftly. You 
are made feel that you did all the work, which 
writer wants, and she doesn't 
Peter Camby 


try rewrite 


PAUL TOUGH, 

The New York Times Magazine 

intern and rather than returning McGill 
University pick degree, stayed for 
nine years, rising senior editor. Jumped 


mediums 1997 become senior editor 


Public Radio International’s This 
American Life. Returned maga- 
zines top editor Saturday 

Night, Toronto. Left 

start openletters.net, 

online experiment per- 

sonal narrative. Began 


EDITING STYLE: Canadian. 

Raised Toronto, Tough still 
has polite, self-effacing 
northern sensibility. 
Editing intimate first- 
openletters.net made 


him “less editor 
get 
involved 


text. rather have conversa- 
tion with writer and help them 
say what they want say.” 
QUOTE: “With Paul there Canadian kind of, 
‘Now, I’m going give you people the truth, 
but not like really knows better.” Ira 
Glass, host This American Life 


RYERSON 


JAMES RYERSON, 
Legal Affairs 
TRACK RECORD: Started writer/editor for 
Feed. Became writer/editor the late Lingua 
Franca 2000, then landed Legal Affairs. 
EDITING STYLE: Philosophical. list subjects 
that Ryerson has edited reads like grad school 
course catalog. writer Feed once jokingly 
compared actress Plato, and used the 
word “quintessential” describing her. “Isn't 
quintessence Aristotelian concept?” Ryerson 
asked. brings similar scrutiny the logic 
stories 
QUOTE: can spot sequiter 
the moon.’— Alex Star, The Boston Globe 


CLARA JEFFERY, 

Mother Jones 

TRACK RECORD: Started Washington 
City Paper after string internships 
and turn Medill. nearly seven 


editor Mother Jones this year. 
EDITING STYLE: Articulate. Jeffery can explain 
not just where paragraph should but 


why, says her former editor City Paper, 


David Carr. she focused 
bringing more journalistic political 
and environmental pieces. Now 
the politically charged Mother 
Jones, the literary end 
the scale. 

QUOTE: “She has real eye, 
but also good journalist, 
not that Roger Cohn, 


Jones 
HENRY GOLDBLATT, JEFFERY 


Entertainment Weekly 
TRACK RECORD: Recruited Fortune out 
Medill 1995 compile stats for the 
Fortune 500 list the hardest job 
ever had”). Worked his way senior edi- 
tor 1999, when took over First, 
front-of-the-book section. 
October Entertainment Weekly, where 
a.m.e. 

EDITING STYLE: Coordinated. Goldblatt refo- 
cused First section, making more 
news-driven and witty. 

QUOTE: “He could probably juggle flaming 
sticks while balancing one 
foot while playing the piano.” 
Rik Kirkland, managing 
editor GOLDBLATT 


~ 


www.theweekmagazine.com 
Launch: April 2001; weekly (fifty issues); 150,000 


editing the Times Harpers, edited six pieces 
2001. that were finalists for National 
ala THE WEEK 
www.ai-magazine.org 
Launch: 1999; fall, 
summer 


The magazine Arts 

International, non-profit 

devoted arts interchange 
across the world, truly 
global its scope. Recent pieces: the art Mullah 
Omar's walls and crackdown performance 
art. Includes interviews with artists, features new 
work, and coverage trends. not just for the arts 
aficionado, and it's now available subscribers. 


heard Maxim, but The Week Dennis 
entry into newsmagazines. 
Think Economist Lite. Some forty 


edited shorts. “Mr. Magazine,’ Samir Husni 
¢ + c 
says: “In the seventeen years that have 


been preaching the idea ‘more infor- 

less time and less space, have 
never seen magazine that encompass- 


j 
| 
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Editor-in-chief, Vibe 
TRACK RECORD: After relocating from 
innati for J-school 


— 


Home while stringing arts and fashion 


D 
- 


ries. Helped found Vibe 1992 


EDITING STYLE: Surgical. Groopman 


becoming top editor 31. Bested The 
New Yorker winning 2002 National 
Magazine Award for General Excellence. cess (which includes National 
EDITING STYLE: Fly. After college, Magazine 
Wilbekin predicted editing his QUOTE: “If youre not excited about 
own magazine the age 30. working with 
Though the job arrived one year late, WILBEKIN STOWE 
has since done what many say impos- find another damn 
sible: engage young, urban readers with ANDY WARD, 


long stories music, politics, sexual iden- Esquire 

tity, and race. JAY STOWE, TRACK RECORD: Started editoria 
QUOTE: “Even J-School, showed the Outside 
imagination and story sense that good TRACK RECORD: col- 
editor needs, but also had the personal- 


the likes 
ity and leadership takes sit the top Gay Talese and 
the masthead.” Martha Nelson, man- Wolfe, and had 


NI 


ZUUU INaTiO 


EDITING STYLE: Cand did. 


SIMON DUMENCO, and the 
TRACK RECORD: Dumenco has had hand EDITING STYLE: Decent. “His relationships with him and ‘This suck 


a) 
Yea 


> 
more magazines than some people read. writers are always founded core sense 
demand consultant, for big-picture shap- decency, which always seemed the first 
ing stories and even whole magazines, thing that writers 


triith acide \ d canciderc h mse 


© 
ook for 


such The Oprah Winfrey Magazine: Peter Kaplan, boss 
served top editor Seventeen. QUOTE: “He has this 


media column for Inside. couldn't more earnest and more 


really QUOTE: “Whenever 
trustwor- had some semi- 
Hampton Sides, author Ghost Soldiers impossible task wed 


MEGHAN O’ROURKE, Andrew Ward. 
TRACK RECORD: Interned The New Yorker notice that 


while Yale, setting real job upon grad- things always got 
BITCH TRANSITION TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 
www.bitchmagazine.com www.transitionmagazine.com www.technologyreview.com 
Launch: Winter 1996; quarterly; 29,550 Launch: March 1991; quarterly; Launch: 1899; ten issues 
The “feminist response pop cul- 1,150 310,000 
homegrown ‘zine, but tional review politics, and still more than cut- 
its summer issue was culture, and ethnicity fea- ting edge, the first look 
some- cians, filmmakers, and grads, but the degree 


attitude. Said and Jamaica Kincaid. innovation. 


g 
3 
cing ar lov lol neo at 
advertising column for New 2000. Helped compile “Talk 
and now, magazine column the section the after- 
matn of Now edits 
i 
WG STYLE: Connected. These Staff writers like Michael “"""""* = 
Imonc c act firmly accac ic - 'D ‘DY 
Dumenco most associ- Specter, Jerome Groopman, 
with the New 
+roatec mr ant? 
urke treats prose with con- 
and delicacy. says she 
m, steady hand youd want 
very experienced doctor 
tind when ch nad 
ound out when she had 
coliege, just about 
Groopman, New Yorker 
tant at 
96 for a 
Stayed 
© editor 
Flynn's 
of a 
can 
you can 
can ca 
can call 
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the few magazines that 


still dares publish high-quality, 


complex narratives, 


sits 
Little Italy, slightly 
raffish neighborhood with narrow, 


ONG, 
GOING 


twisting streets and filled with 


comfortable little restaurants, 


espresso bars, and cheese shops. 


The office has charm its own: there 
are hardwood floors, 
walls and ceilings, and cozy sitting areas 
with easy chairs and coffee tables. 
Framed minutiae from the 
long history line the walls. The immac- 
ulate corner office belongs the dap- 
per, red-haired managing editor, Cullen 
Murphy, who, few weeks ago, replaced 
Michael Kelly the top the mast- 
head. not the editor, however: the 
owner, David Bradley, 
trying him out for the top job. 
Murphy responsible for one the 
greatest coups the history the 
lantic. few days after the collapse 
the World Trade Center towers, Mur- 


phy dispatched letter Kenneth 
Holden, the commissioner the New 
York City Department Design and 
Construction, the agency responsible 
for cleaning Ground Zero. Murphy 
asked could send one his most 
distinguished correspondents, William 
Langewiesche, the site. Murphy’s 
astonishment, Holden said yes. The 
commissioner had subscribed the 
Atlantic for twenty years, during which 
time 
Langewiesche’s articles, along with 
several his books. Holden knew in- 
stantly that Langewiesche was the ideal 
journalist chronicle the story the 


devoured 


cleanup. “He very interested how 


things work, and how people relate 
commissioner Holden said 
recently. “Obviously I’m not editor; 
run construction agency. But 
seemed like would very fit.” 

Holden went bat for 
esche with Mayor Giuliani’s office, 
which, for variety reasons, 
eager restrict media access 
Ground Zero. “Let’s just say had 
use quite number chits 
order secure the kind access that 
William was looking for,” Holden says. 
the end, Holden got his way, and 
Langewiesche got the journalistic op- 
portunity lifetime. 

made the most it. 


processes, 


Langewi- 


was 
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months, Langewiesche 
long-gah-vee-shuh) showed 
Ground Zero virtually every day, and 
often stayed there for sixteen hours 
time. “When went down see him 
few Cullen Murphy recalls, 
“he was indistinguishable from the peo- 
ple there. was wearing overalls and 
hardhat, 
neck, and had easy relationship with 
everybody the pile that saw. Engi- 
neers and construction people would 
come and talk him. knew 
everybody there.” 

The fruit labor was 
extraordinary 70,000-word series enti- 
tled “American 


three consecutive issues the 


which ran 


Atlantic, 


(pronounced 


respirator slung around his 


and which has just been published 


book 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux. The series, 
which flew off the newsstands, focused at- 
tention the Atlantic— magazine that, 
under the leadership the unusual new 
owner, Bradley, experiencing something 
renaissance. The Boston Globe recently 
called “the magazine the moment.” 
The Washington Post 
July/August issue, which contained the 
first installment “American 
“probably the best issue any magazine 

published this year” for “people 
actually like read.” “It’s the hot 
book right now,” says Hendrik Hertzberg 


of The New Yorker. 


The magazine’s current success owes 


much the deep pockets Bradley, 
who has invested great deal money 
publication that, since its founding 


North Point Press, division 


referred the 


1857, has drained fortune from its 


When Bradley purchased the 
magazine 1999, promised guide 


owners. 


and protect it, and honor its history. 
promise, the Atlantic 


reneges that 
will probably return the kind eco- 
nomic instability that has burdened 
for much its history. Bradley keeps 
it, years from now can said that 
safeguarded and revitalized one the 
great American magazines. 

slush 


pile. “Enclosed are 
two pieces Alge- 


blind query the magazine. The year 


was 1990. The Algeria pieces didn’t quite 


2002 


Atlantic 


wrote 


| 


work, the editors felt, but 
the writing was graceful 
and evocative, and some- 
thing about Langewi- 
sensibility im- 
pressed them. Eventual- 
they let him write 
about North Africa, 
and the result was 
1991 cover story the 
Sahara. the 1990s 
Langewiesche 
professional airplane pilot 

whose only writing experience had been 
for aviation magazines would turn 
out series remarkable pieces for the 
Atlantic, including “The 
stunning report from Alang, India, 
place where massive ships are torn apart 
hand and turned into scrap metal; 
“The Crash EgyptAir 990,” which 
showed how pilot’s intentional act led 
the deaths 217 people; and “The 
Profits parable about pollu- 
tion and urban renewal Butte, Mon- 
tana. eerie way, much Langewi- 


esche’s 


esche’s work for the magazine the 
unmaking colossal ships, suicide 
pilots, massive pits old mining 


towns foreshadowed his report from 
Ground Zero. 

Langewiesche’s has been most un- 
usual career. His father, distinguished 
pilot, wrote classic text aviation, 
Stick and Rudder. The son decided be- 
come writer high school, after de- 
vouring the books John McPhee. Fol- 
lowing his graduation 1977 from 
Stanford, where majored anthro- 
pology, Langewiesche spent few years 
anhattan working for Flying maga- 
zine. But recoiled from the New York 
magazine world, and for the next fifteen 
years earned his living pilot flying 
cargo planes, air ambulances, air taxis, 
and corporate jets while writing 
the side, with “great determination” and 
“many rejections.” those years, also 
worked flight instructor. “He teach- 
students how fly into storms,” ex- 
plains Cullen Murphy. wait for 
storm front come across the country, 
and then when sees getting close 
where is, call his students and 
say, OK, got ice storm coming 
over Denver, and class 

Langewiesche’s technical expertise, 
and his unruffled manner, enable him 
move with unusual ease hostile envi- 


ronments. 1996, 
vhen ValuJet 592 plunged into 


Florida swamp, killing 110 people, the 
Atlantic dispatched Langewiesche the 
Everglades. The press was confined 
area seven miles from the accident site, 
but Langewiesche persuaded investiga- 
tors give him access. (In fraternal 
gesture, the pilot even let him fly the he- 
licopter the crash site.) Langewiesche 
moved effortlessly among the rescue 
vorkers, who sat the shade, chatting 
and sipping cold drinks. would later 
write: 


They were policemen and firemen, not 
heroes but straightforward guys accus- 
tomed confronting death. Not know- 
ing who was, they spoke frankly 
the gruesome details their 
work, and made indelicate jokes, but 
they seemed more worried about dehy- 
dration than about “taking the job 
company, relieved have escaped for 
while the expectation grief. 

The same reporting qualities grace 
under pressure, unsentimental ap- 
proach tragedy, certain cockiness 
would serve Langewiesche well his as- 
signment Ground Zero. 

Some print reporters, despite only in- 
termittent access, wrote well about the 
structural technical 
Ground Zero Eric Lipton and James 
Glanz The New York Times are this 
category but only Langewiesche got the 
whole story from the inside, and told 
The piece consists largely mini-profiles 
the men who toiled the site, and it’s 
superb cast characters bureaucrats, 
collapsed-building experts, barge opera- 


aspects 


At e 


tors, construction execu- 
tives, and Port Authority 
engineers, many whom 
are brought life with 
quick, powerful strokes. 
Langewiesche’s hands, the 
pieces heavy equipment, 


too, become characters: 

“The stars the show 

were the machines them- 
selves, and particularly the 

big diesel excavators, mar- 


vels hydraulics and steel, 
which roamed through the 
smoke and debris 
pillar tracks and the 
hands their operators 
became living things, the 
insatiable king 

Some the best (and 
most controversial) pages 
“American Ground” 
concern the “tribal” con- 
flicts the pile between 
construction workers, 
cops, and firemen, about 
whom 
writes with cold eye. 
read about “muscu- 
lar and charismatic” field 
superintendent for one 
the major construc- 


tion companies who 
grew weary 
“moralistic airs” the 
firemen who, their 
determination 


their own dead, kept shutting down his 
One day, reports 
Langewiesche, fire truck was found 
underneath the ruins its crew cab 
“filled with dozens new pairs jeans 
from The Gap, Trade Center store.” 
Construction workers began jeer; 
fire chief tried calm them down, argu- 
ing that the jeans had been blown into 
the truck the force the collapse. 
Writes Langewiesche: “The field super- 
intendent, seeming not hear, asked 


the fire chief repeat what had said. 


When did, the construction workers 


only jeered louder.” It’s those kinds 


details that give the piece its unique tone 
and texture, its insider’s perspective. 
Langewiesche composed the entire 
piece frenetic five-month burst, from 
various locations Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, and France. writing about 


WILLIAM LANGEWIESCHE 
Grace under pressure, 
unsentimental approach 
tragedy, certain cockiness 
served him well Ground Zero. 


Ground Zero, Langewiesche says, 
wanted chronicle “grand experiment 
American-ness that was growing up” 
the pile, unique mixture coopera- 
tion and contestation. also wanted 
“break through the maudlin emotional- 
ism that was surrounding this subject.” 


Despite brief flirtation with The New 


Yorker 2000, Langewiesche has decided 
remain the Atlantic, where re- 
cently became national correspondent, 
title shares with James Fallows. “I’m 
very happy there,’ Langewiesche says. 
“The Atlantic right now the place 
for this kind writing.” 


The Atlantic was born two successive 
dinner parties May 1857, the lux- 
urious confines Boston’s Parker House 
Hotel. The guests who included Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Sr. dined steak and oys- 
ters. “By the time the wine had run out 
and the brandy supply was 
the former Atlantic editor Robert Man- 
ning wrote his 1992 memoir, “the 
reached judgment: Ameri- 
needed new magazine devoted 
literature, art and politics.” 

What America got was emphatical- 
not magazine for the masses. Ed- 
ward Weeks, who edited the 
from 1938 1966, once wrote that 
“our aim from the first has been 
reach thinking people and entertain 
them make them think harder.” 
Wrote Manning, “from its beginning 
the Atlantic was obviously not 
avowedly elitist periodical” whose 
purpose was inoculate the few 
who influence the 

From the start, the Atlantic en- 
deavored both enlighten and en- 
tertain. Its archives constitute 
Who American literature 
from Harriet Beecher Stowe John 
Sayles and the magazine also pub- 
lished the work public figures like 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. Yet wasn’t all seriousness: 
the Atlantic takes leisure seriously, 
and its pages have always been filled 
with articles about travel, dogs, food, 
sports, and manners. 

one seems know for sure, but 
doubtful the Atlantic ever made 
great deal money for its owners. 
Still, until the 1960s, survived 
journalistic landscape congenial gen- 
eral-interest magazines. That last. 
Poetry editor Peter Davison, who arrived 
the 1956, explains that dur- 
ing certain years the 1950s, under the 
ownership Marion Campbell, the 
magazine made profit small prof- 
it, sometimes large profit and was 
undone the early 1970s sudden 
raises postal rates and paper costs be- 
cause the petroleum crisis. And 
knocked out all kinds magazines, and 
put into the red considerably.” 

1980, the magazine was sold the 
real-estate developer Mortimer Zucker- 
man, who, many respects, turned out 
model owner: paid the bills and left 
his handpicked editor, William Whitworth 
(who had been top deputy William 
Shawn The New Yorker) his own de- 
vices. Still, after heavy initial investment, 


guests 
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Zuckerman kept the magazine leagues the Atlantic seem 
tight financial leash for agree. “The week the 
most his tenure, Whit- magazine was sold were 
worth had make with all numb and shock,” says 
relatively scarce resources. senior editor Jack Beatty. 
Calm, mannerly, fond Bradley came the 
bowties, Whitworth was and the second 
workaholic. One evening, third thing said 
former Atlantic staff member, was, just want assure 
Nicholas Lemann, returned everybody here that their 
from dinner find him the health insurance not 
office late hour; the editor going change, that there 
“Tell me, Nick,” Whit- That told volumes 
remarked. “What about this man.” 
Boston like?” the time met 
The hours paid off. Whit- Bradley, Michael Kelly was 
discovering writers like Eric career. had started 
Schlosser, Nicholson Baker, Good America 
Holly Brubach; producer, and later worked 
lished torrent fine for the Baltimore Sun. Kelly 
humor writing and over- the 1991 gulf war 
William Greider’s “The Ed- New Republic, and GQ, and 
ucation David Stock- then much-ad- 
which blew the whis- mired book about con- 
tle Reaganomics; James flict, Martyrs’ Day: Chroni- 
Wilson’s “Broken Win- cle Small War. 
dows,” which influenced po- stint The New York Times 
lice departments all over the and The New Yorker (where 
country, and Robert Ka- wrote the “Letter from 
plan’s “History’s Cauldron,” NOW, JUST WRITE IT: 70,000-word narrative requires became 
which helped lay ground- Ground: Unbuilding the World Trade William editor The New Republic 
work for the preventive de- Langewiesche mined his notes for weeks, then created outline (see “The New New Repub- 
ployment peacekeep- several feet butcher paper. This piece the outline for Part Ill. March/April 1997) 
ers the Balkans. Whit- When Bradley met Kelly, 
worth’s Atlantic was sense trendy Harvard Business School. Starting the latter had just been fired from The 
“hot” magazine, but was consis- 1979, created pair corporate con- New Republic, largely result his 
tently good one for twenty years. sulting firms, which eventually brought angry, emotional columns lashing 
And then, 1999, Zuckerman sold him more than $300 million. But Bradley’s Gore and Bill Clinton, which infuriated 
the Atlantic David Bradley, and Whit- first love was ideas and politics, and for owner, Martin Peretz. 
worth was dismissed. was immedi- years aspired United States Sen- Right from the start, there was spe- 
ately replaced very different kind ator. Instead, 1997, purchased the cial chemistry between Kelly and 
man the pugnacious Michael National Journal Group, and Bradley; when they met they talked for 
bought The Atlantic twenty dozen hours over two days. Bradley 
career paths David years, worked pretty quiet, pretty wanted magazine empire, and 
Bradley, wealthy business- earnest terrain research for banks, cor- Kelly soon became his chief editorial ad- 
man, and Michael Kelly, porations and hospitals,” Bradley viser that expansive venture. Bradley 
journalist, converged 1997. friend threatened, outlives me, who claims centrist and non- 
What propelled Bradley there man fine research’ chiseled onto artisan his politics admired what 
midlife crisis. was born 1953 Magazine serious the did sense ramping velocity when 
parents who were devout Christian Scien- popular, public, glamorous affair. Michael moved into the editorship,” says 
tists; discover Tylenol until late forties, was ready for change.” Bradley. There was “huge narrative drive 
was twenty-four. Politics interested him the rough-and-tumble world Michael’s own riting but nice edge 
from early age. became intern Washington, Bradley has reputation for speed the magazine whole.” 
the Nixon White House, and later enrolled and decency, and his new col- When Bradley installed Kelly Whit- 
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MICHAEL KELLY 


worth’s replacement, after period 
which Kelly ran National Journal, some 
media watchers expressed concern that 
the Atlantic was being handed over 
ideologue. Writing The Nation, Eric 
Alterman worried that “this cultural 
treasure” was now entrusted “the 
alarming Michael Kelly, reporter and 
editor with literary background, 


volcanic temperament and history 


colossal bad judgment.” There were in- 
deed reasons for concern. When Kelly 
became editor The New Republic, 
took over the weekly “TRB” column, 
which also appeared The Washington 
Post, thereby launching his career 
syndicated columnist. reporter and 
book writer, Kelly’s voice varied widely 
tone, but remained generally civil. 
preference for venom and invective: His 
columns, and large, are swashbuck- 
ling compendiums abuse directed 
liberals, radicals, and left-leaning intel- 
lectuals all stripes and colors. 1997, 
Kelly spent weekend Vermont and 


Kelly’s open-minded attitude 


toward unknown talent has proved 


beneficial the magazine. 


wrote about for The New Republic. 


The place stuffed with verdant vistas, 
mountain views, bosky dells, bubbling 
brooks and limpid lakes. But then 
there man, and vile. You cannot 
swat black fly Vermont without 
disturbing the vacant-eyed rest 
pallid, hairy, and purposefully ugly 
white person. Hippies are everywhere, 
every variety and every age: an- 
cient bedspring-scarred veterans the 
summer love, dreadlocked ingénues 
still plowing through the mire their 
first Chomsky, 
names like Cypress and Che. 


Yet, his first months the Atlantic, 
became clear his new colleagues that 
there were two Michael Kellys: There was 
the fire-breathing columnist, who called 
mind some brutally contemptuous 
Irish-Catholic synthesis Tom Wolfe 
and Taki Theodoracopulos. But another 
side soon emerged. Colleagues saw man 
who could generous and open-mind- 
ed, who said “please” and “thank you” 


fact-checkers, and who listened carefully 
young free-lancers and human rights 
lawyers and left-leaning professors eco- 
nomics. Fears that Kelly would change the 
tone The New Republic with his anti- 
Clinton screeds were soon dispelled. 
Kelly remarked recently, “There are 
certain writers love name 
names who, because their ferocity, 
would not put the because 
not that ferocious.” 


hat makes seri- 


Money and edito- 

rial talent are the 
crucial factors, but 
money always matters more. William 
Whitworth, for most his editorship, 
had fewer financial resources than Kelly 
had. Thanks David Bradley’s largess, 
the editorial budget doubled, which 
meant that Kelly was able offer con- 
tracts twenty-five new writers (at 
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what calls “competitive rates”) and 
the magazine itself grew, with ten 


extra pages each issue for editorial copy. 


Kelly ordered complete redesign, and 


the magazine’s paper stock was upgrad- 


ed. But most the spending went to- 


ward editorial quality. The Langewi- 


esche series, for example, cost nearly 


$200,000 when all expenses were tallied. 


Kelly’s first hire was James Fallows, 


who had served the Atlantics Wash- 
ington editor from 1979 1996, and 


then left work U.S. News World 


Report and Microsoft. was Whitworth 
who said Kelly, “Fallows the best re- 


porter ever had and should get 


him back,” and Kelly agreed. 

Another key hire was Robert Vare the 
position senior editor. Vare, gifted ed- 
itor who specializes narrative journal- 


ism, had worked Rolling Stone, The New 


York Times Magazine, and The New Yorker, 
where clashed frequently with 
Tina Brown, but was admired his writ- 


ers. When Ron Rosenbaum sent The New 


Yorker fifteen-thousand-word article 
that later formed part his book Explain- 
ing Hitler, recalls being bowled over 
first edit: “Covered with tiny in- 
scripted comments and questions,” says 
Rosenbaum, “it looked like manuscript 
illuminated mad monk, but his 
queries were all target.” 

One Kelly’s major achievements was 
the revitalization the books 
section. immediately hired 
Benjamin 
Schwarz, the intellectual heavy lift- 
ing. Schwarz, turn, hired writers like 
Christopher Hitchens who now writes 
every month for the Atlantic, mostly lit- 
erary matters and Caitlin Flanagan, 
who, with virtually journalism experi- 
ence, has produced series lively, much- 
noticed essays manners, mores, and do- 
mestic life. Schwarz himself had worked 
for nine years the Rand Corporation 
and joined the Atlantic 1997 corre- 
spondent. With his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge U.S. foreign policy, military histo- 
ry, and English literature reads two 
books day serves the magazine’s 
in-house intellectual, though claims his 
only true political passion animal rights. 

Much the credit goes Kelly himself. 
Before his arrival the magazine, Kelly’s 
editing experience was fairly limited. But 
friends say his mind has always worked like 
Robert Vare, when was 
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working The New Yorker, would get fre- 
quent calls from Kelly. “He would say, 
should have Susan Orlean this, Peter 
Vare says. “He was always thinking like 
editor, even when was writer.” 

The Atlantic’s feature well has always 
contained mixture policy pieces and 
narrative journalism. Under Whitworth, 


the magazine leaned the direction 


policy. Whitworth, who wrote many pro- 
files William Shawn’s New Yorker the 
1960s, wanted inspire his readers re- 
think the major issues the day; felt 
there was something indulgent about pure 
narrative. Kelly leaned the other direc- 
tion, toward storytelling, and some 
lantic writers rejoice that emphasis. 
William Langewiesche blunt about what 
sees the shortcomings Whitworth’s 
regime. lot Langewiesche says, 
“they were writing stuff that amounted 
predicting the future. sometimes lacked 
connection the world.” 

Kelly has certainly run his share pol- 


icy pieces David Bradley fond 


them but seems prefer the narra- 
tive efforts, many which have shined: 
Mark Bowden the private life Sad- 
dam Hussein, Mary Gordon nuns, 
David Brooks Ivy League yuppies, 
Byron York the demise The Ameri- 
can Spectator, David Grann the Hait- 
ian thug Toto Constant, and Christopher 
Hitchens Winston Churchill, cite 
just few from the last two 
years. Kelly’s open-minded attitude to- 
ward unknown talent has proved benefi- 
cial the magazine. When Trevor Cor- 
son, young writer (and former lobster- 
man) cornered Kelly the 
Christmas party and told him wanted 
write long narrative Maine’s lob- 
ster industry, Kelly gave him the green 
light. When Samantha Power, Harvard- 
based human rights lawyer, sent Kelly 
thick stack material about Rwanda and 
U.S. indifference mass slaughter, 
was quick see the possibilities. The re- 
sulting piece, “Bystanders Genocide,” 
which ran eighteen thousand words, 
won National Magazine Award and 
helped lay the groundwork for 
important book, Problem from Hell: 
America and the Age Genocide. 

Has the Atlantic become more conser- 
vative under Kelly? Under Whitworth, the 
magazine leaned left poverty, foreign 
policy, and defense spending; tilted 


right multiculturalism, immigration, 
and crime. truly conservative editor 
would probably not have signed off 
David Grann’s piece Toto Constant, 
which illuminated CIA chicanery 
Haiti, Byron York’s article the 
death Emmett Tyrrell’s American Spec- 
tator, piece that made the Right look 
rather foolish. the other hand, the 
magazine’s new “Agenda” section 
short essays current political subjects 
seems stacked favor conservatives 
like David Brooks, O’Rourke, and 
Kelly himself. Atlantic watchers differ 
about the political shift under Kelly. “He 
extremely says Robert 
Manning. disagree with lot what 
writes his syndicated column. But 
don’t think that has injected his 


tics harmfully any way into the Atlantic 


far.” Others have different view. 
Nicholas Lemann insists that Whitworth 
and Kelly are both conservative, but 
different ways. “In both cases, though, the 
liberal articles can have perfunctory, 
ticket-balancing feeling 
tive articles are more passionate and 
heartfelt.” Still, was never Kelly’s job 
produce magazine that reflected per- 
fect political balance. was his job put 
out good magazine, and did it. 


the conserva 


Kelly grew restless the 
editor’s chair. Beginning with 
the November issue, ap- 
pears the Atlantic mast- 
position that says will en- 
able him work his columns, 
book about the American steel industry 
for Random House, and various edi- 
torial projects for the company. Kelly in- 
sists that will remain deeply involved 
editorial decision-making, but some 
Atlantic staff people see diminishing 
role for him the future. 

Murphy, sometimes described the 
magazine’s “heart and soul,” was the ob- 
vious choice take over from Kelly. 
Colleagues admire his Zen-like editing 
skills, his calm demeanor, and his effi- 
cient administration. Atlantic readers 
know Murphy primarily writer. 
Over the years, has produced large 


number witty, quirky essays, each 


which imparts nineteenth-century 
feel; they are wry, whimsical rumina- 
tions the small movements life, 
and they reflect his personality: self-ef- 
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CULLEN MURPHY 


facing, calm, inquisitive. the intro- 
duction collection those essays, 
Just Curious, Murphy wrote: 


are all doomed inhabit tiny 
wormhole familiar space amid 
unimaginably vast and growing un- 
known. the same time, the situation 
offers opportunities: one’s chances 
bumping into interesting and unfamil- 
iar things accident have never been 
better. recent days, for exampie, 
have learned through utter happen- 
stance that the number birds killed 
domestic cats the United States 
typical year exceeds the population 
China; that modern cooking prac- 
tices are reducing human tooth size 
estimated rate one percent every 
thousand years; that Richard Nixon 
left instructions for ‘California, Here 
Come’ the last piece music 
played his funeral (‘softly and slow- 


Along with his short essays, Murphy 
has written widely religion for the At- 
lantic. the author well-reviewed 


His colleagues admire his Zen-like 


editing skills, calm demeanor, 


and efficient administration. 


book, The Word According Eve: Women 


and the Bible Ancient Times and Our 


Own, personal journey through the 
world feminist biblical scholarship, 
and currently writing book about 
the Catholic Inquisition. top his 
duties the Atlantic, Murphy has man- 
aged find the time write the syndi- 
cated Prince Valiant comic strip. Prince 
Valiant, which set medieval England, 
family affair: His father, John Cullen 
Murphy, has drawn since 1970; Cullen 
has written since the late 1970s. The 
strip, which appears weekly, goes 350 
newspapers around the world. 

While Murphy’s name now sits the 
top the masthead, still has the title 
managing editor. David Bradley 
clearly taking his measure. Bradley ex- 
plains, “With Michael stepping back 
from day-to-day management, decided 
slow down, see how the magazine 
develops and then seek the right editor 
for the assignment. Please know 
does not reflect unfavorably Cullen 
the least. Cullen carries the enterprise 


and has for twenty years.” Concludes 
Bradley, “He may well succeed the ed- 
itorship, wants that outcome.” 


years ago, Lawrence 
writer The New Yorker, 
published 
essay ARTicles, the annual 
publication the National 
Arts Journalism Program Columbia 
University, entitled “The Long Goodbye: 
Trying See Past the Increasingly Har- 
rowing Plight Longform Nonfiction 
General Interest Magazines.” “Over 
the past decade,” Weschler began, cer- 
tain kind writing and with it, cer- 
tain tenor attentiveness has been 
disappearing from the world.” was 
referring prose the tradition 
Liebling and Joseph Mitchell, Jane 
Kramer and John McPhee, Tom Wolfe 
and Norman Mailer. Weschler’s view, 
“the magazine universe today increas- 
ingly niche-slotted, peg-driven and at- 
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readerly-writerly communion souls.” 

Bradley clearly understands that tradi- YOUR READE 

tion. But also understands that revital- RS? 

Zuckerman era, and last year, under 

Bradley, lost more than million. Persuasive Writing 

deed, Bradley insists that finding viable 


business model for the the most 


arduous challenge his entire career 


“as taxing intellect any I’ve faced.” 
meet that challenge, Bradley has 
installed top members his corporate 
consulting firm, the Advisory Board, 
the business side. For instance, 
the magazine’s new publisher, Elizabeth 
Baker-Keffer, has experience the 
magazine business; she spent eighteen 
years working alongside Bradley the 
corporate research and consulting beat 
thinks his people can bring fresh 
eyes old, vexing questions pertaining 
magazine advertising and business 
strategy. Says John Fox Sullivan, who 
the Atlantic’s president, “From adver- 
tising standpoint, and some extent 
from editorial standpoint, the 
lantic has been kind out the game, 
off people’s radar. have brought 
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The Rosalynn Carter Fellowships for Mental Health Journalism 


The Mental Health Program The Carter Center Atlanta, Ga., 


announces six one-year journalism fellowships. Designed enhance public 
understanding mental health issues and combat stigma and discrimination 
process doing the same terms 


against people with mental illnesses, the fellowships begin September 2003 
reaching advertisers.” far, that strate- 


has yielded results. With regard the 


magazine’s long pieces, Bradley notes, 
was not, but now am, complete con- 
vert. The ‘American Ground’ series 
also the best-selling piece decade. 


transforming the reputation the 


magazine.” 
far convinced certain larger advertis- 
ers attach themselves specific edito- 
rial features. The Langewiesche series, 
for instance, was sponsored UPS, 
Legacy, and the American Stock Ex- 
change. (Sullivan insists that advertisers 
“do not have any involvement con- 

Bradley and Co. are preparing bold, 
risky move: raise the subscription 
price, which for years was the $10-$15 
range. “Our goal, quite literally,” says 
Sullivan, “is double our prices over 
the next year.” His logic simple: “Most 
consumer magazines are, view, 
way underpriced.” Bradley and Sullivan 
are betting that readers will pay more 
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back editorially, and are the 


Bradley’s business team has 


The program open print and broadcast journalists with mini- 
mum two years professional experience. 


Each fellow will awarded $10,000 grant and two expense-paid 
trips The Carter Center meet with program staff and advisors. 


Projects will tailored the experience and interests the fellows, 
who will consult with the program’s distinguished advisory board. 


Fellows will not required leave their current employment. 


“This program exciting component our efforts reduce stigma and 
discrimination against those with mental illnesses. look forward working with 
each our fellows promote awareness these important 

Rosalynn Carter 


The application deadline May 2003. apply, write e-mail: 


THE Thomas Bornemann, Ed.D. 
CARTER CENTER The Carter Center Mental Health Program 
One Copenhill 
Atlanta, 30307 
ccmhp@emory.edu 
www.cartercenter.org 
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DAVID BRADLEY 


money for better product much 
the same way that readers The New 
York Review Books, Granta, The Econ- 
omist, and The New Republic pay high 
subscription prices for those publica- 
tions. But it’s not sure bet. Admits 
Bradley: “There not much precedent 
for dramatic price shift.” 

One person who shares Bradley’s 
concern Mortimer Zuckerman, the 
former owner, who enamored what 
Bradley and Kelly have done. think 
they have done excellent job editorial- 
maintaining and enhancing the 
magazine,’ Zuckerman says. But 
not sanguine about the magazine’s fu- 
ture. Can the break even? 
don’t know,” Zuckerman replies. can 
only tell you that tried for twenty years 
and didn’t succeed. Bradley can it, 
good luck him. It’s not going 
easy.” raising the subscription price 
wise decision? don’t think that’s the 
solution. The vast bulk the revenues 
print still come from advertising. 
Without advertising, you can’t make 


holds delicate treasure his hands, 
magazine that has deliberately sidestepped 
odious trends and lived tell about it. 


work.” Zuckerman knows this firsthand. 
Asked how much lost during his 
twenty-year ownership, groaned 
loudly and then replied, “tens and tens 
millions dollars.” 

Those who directly compete with the 
Atlantic see fundamental flaw the 
magazine’s business strategy its re- 
liance expensively inflated circula- 
tion, which now about 500,000. When 
John MacArthur took over Harper’s 
duced spending circulation-building, 
and allowed the numbers subscribers 
fall more “natural” level. The re- 
sult, says MacArthur, smaller, healthi- 
magazine with circulation roughly 
220,000. spending remain above its 
“natural” circulation level, the Atlantic, 
MacArthur insists, fighting losing 
battle since, his words, “advertising 
agencies are not impressed 450,000; 


they want millions.” Says MacArthur: “If 


they are serious about making going 
business proposition, they’re going 
have bring the circulation down.” Rais- 


ing the subscription price may 
bring about that result. 

These days, ambitions are 
larger than the Atlantic. dreams cre- 
ating new weekly magazine, something 
authoritative The Economist, which 
would appeal elite readers. “There al- 
most nothing would rather jour- 
nalism than start weekly magazine from 
scratch,” says Bradley. “Michael and have 
talked about this for the whole our rela- 
tionship. think the prudent position for 
the moment, however, turn the for- 
tunes the Atlantic first before taking 
large next endeavor.” 


recent obituary for Lingua Fran- 

the Los Angeles Times Book Re- 
view, the critic Russell Jacoby wrote, 
decided enough was enough 
pulled out. Nearly 280 million 
Americans did not notice.” the Atlantic 
perished tomorrow, seems likely that 
270 million Americans notice. 
course, those who would notice are its 
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readers, who tend movers and shak- 
ers, people like Kenneth Holden the 
New York City Department Design and 
Construction people for whom, Ed- 
ward Weeks, former editor, 
wrote printed word still the 
most powerful medium for imparting the 
truth and for penetrating the heart.” 
his credit, Bradley understands that 
holds delicate treasure his hands, 
magazine that has deliberately side- 
stepped odious trends the magazine 
industry and lived tell about it; mag- 
azine that remains, 
Weschler’s words, staging ground for 
readerly-writerly commu- 
nion souls.” Bradley cares about the 
lantic, and frets that not doing 
enough its behalf. “I’ve not done any 
this work before circulation, direct 
mail, newsstand promotion, magazine 
positioning 


and worry I’m performing 
own outright, surely would ter- 
minated.” It’s vintage Bradley self-ef- 
facing, modest, understated. 
But for how long will money-losing 
magazine hold his interest? the 
Atlantic watch for the long haul,” Bradley 
says. “This is, course, what every cor- 
porate CEO says right the moment 
bails out. simply don’t see that here. 
The Atlantic very much the thing 
every day when get up. the largest 
share thinking. the largest 
share professional purpose. Deeply, 
deeply not want this remain van- 
ity possession for succession wealthy 
men. purpose, though evidently not 
successful, profitable magazine. This will 
require good deal time.” 
may indeed. There are two hard 
questions facing the David 
Bradley, man who earned $300 million 
corporate consultant, insists that 
bringing the Atlantic profitability the 
most taxing challenge his entire career, 
one wonders can done. And the 
Atlantic continues bleed money, will 
Bradley man fine research and 
fine character, but also man who played 
corporate rules for long time still 
feel charitable down the road? 


Scott Sherman contributing editor 
His article about Donald Graham’s 
Washington Post appeared the Sep- 
tember/October issue. 
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unique focus the subject with laser- 
like intensity. doubled knowledge four days." 
Barbara Bernstein, public radio documentary producer 
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Will Time Inc. 
Get Back Top? 


The Magazine Journalists 
Are Among the Harshest Critics the AOL Merger 


NEIL HICKEY 
joke circulating the sky- 


the house that Luce built: 
“How many Time Inc. ed- 
itors does take screw 
swer: hundred. One screw and 
ninety-nine complain about how 
much better things were before AOL 
came along.” 

the world now knows, the dot-com 
bubble popped just Time Warner 
parent the Time Inc. magazine divi- 
sion was being absorbed AOL 
the biggest media deal history. The 
stock price the combined company 
declined more than percent Wall 
Street went into tailspin and advertis- 
ing swooned. And the final insult: the 
world’s most illustrious magazine com- 
pany founded the 1920s Henry 


Robinson Luce, the moralistic son 


corporation under scrutiny federal 
regulators for possibly cooking its books 
dupe Time Warner into agreeing 
the deal. 

But life goes Time Inc. Well, not 
Life, one Henry original family 
jewels, which expired 2000 after sever- 
incarnations. Time goes on, and 
Fortune, Sports Illustrated, 
Money, Entertainment Weekly, InStyle, 


Real Simple. And that’s just handful 


the 140 titles (accounting for almost 300 
million readers), which include many 


scraper headquarters 


probably never heard of: Horse 
Hound, Rugby World, Baby Talk, Bird 
Keeper, Angler’s Mail. They help Time 
Inc., which boasts ten consecutive years 
earnings growth, generate percent 
the parent company’s current rev- 
enues and almost quarter the total 
advertising revenue all U.S. consumer 
magazines. People, Sports Illustrated, and 
Time were the one-two-three revenue 
producers the U.S. 2001. Time, for 
its part, owns percent share the 
newsweekly market three-horse race 
with Newsweek and U.S. News. 

With the AOL-Time Warner nuptials 
two years old, and possible divorce 
being whispered, the questions become: 
Has the magazine division’s journalism 
been affected the takeover? Are mag- 
azines like Time and Fortune doing 
honest job covering the company’s 
conspicuous woes? the effect 
Time Inc. changes top manage- 
ment, old-media people move back 
into the power vacuum left the 
youthful AOL arrivistes whose vision 
cyber-Utopia proved fatally flawed? 

From where Norman Pearlstine sits 
editor-in-chief all Time Inc. maga- 
zines, the AOL deal has had effect 
the division’s journalism. had 
interference from anyone AOL,” 
says. have never had conversation 
with anyone AOL Time Warner about 
editorial budget, nor have felt the guid- 
ing hand new corporate overlords.” 
The magazine division has closely mon- 
itored its costs, says, but that’s due 


the advertising slump, not the AOL 
merger. one cost-cutting tactic 
2001, 535 employees over fifty who had 
fifteen consecutive years with the com- 
pany were offered early retirement, and 
about 300 took it. 

Time Inc.’s coverage AOL-TW has, 
meanwhile, been aggressive and objec- 
tive. Example: September Fortune 
placed Steve Case’s AOL number three 
list “The Greedy Bunch” firms 
whose stock had dropped percent 
more whose top officers had sold com- 
pany stock between January 1999 and 
May 2002. The article pointed the 
“not-so-secret dirty secret” that people 
like Case cashed “hundreds mil- 
lions dollars worth stock vast- 
inflated prices. When the bubble 
burst, their shareholders were left hold- 
ing the bag. But, hey, they had theirs.” 

That same issue Fortune called the 
AOL-Time Warner deal “one the great 
train wrecks corporate One 
article saw “trouble almost every con- 
ceivable claimed that morale 
the eighteen-thousand-employee com- 
pany “awful,” pointed out that AOL- 
house plagued turf wars and 
dissension” and that its shareholders “are 
murderous Insiders, Fortune 
announced, were saying “to hell with 
grandiose visions and 
predicting that the company’s best hope 
was “wring more money” out 
million subscribers worldwide. 

its July issue, Time wrote that 
the AOL invaders were “youthful, cocky 
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from their 
they had 


and ostentatiously wealthy” 


stock options, that 


“swooped down Time Warner 


they held the secrets some new busi- 
ness reality. They quickly alienated top 
executives Time Warner and, worse, 
produced little the way results.” 
Earlier, its Apri] issue, Time called 
the decline AOL-TW value “melt- 
and said that Time Warner divi- 
sion heads were wondering, “Why was 
solid company sold for overinflated 
AOL stock?” 

brief, Time Inc. editors and writers 
have yanked their owner’s beard, confi- 
dent that AOL dare seen 
meddling with journalists’ need tell 
the straight story. Marc Gunther, For- 
tune’s media reporter, remembers col- 
umn wrote for the January 2001, 
issue which called CNN’s pro- 
grams and people “second rate.” Several 
editors told him that was strong lan- 
guage describe cable news network 
owned Time Warner. 
would tone down the rhetoric. Gun- 
ther responded that really thought 
CNN was third rate; was giving 
break. The column ran written. 

ctually, Time Inc. had re- 
hearsal 1989 for how 
cover businesses that are 
part the family. That’s 
when Time Inc. hooked 
with Warner Commu- 
nications merchants movies, 
shows, recordings, books avert 
hostile takeover Paramount. Warn- 
entertainment moguls assumed 
get free pass from the maga- 
zines’ reviewers, critics, and reporters 
and fact, Warner creations (e.g. Bat- 
man) did show now and again 
Time Inc. covers. But editors were wary 
efforts co-opt them. 

Ray Cave, been editor Time 
since 1977, was fired when was un- 
able disguise his dismay and forebod- 
ing over the pact with Warner. Deep 


er’s 


They asked 


| 


Norman Pearlstin 

has been 
chief Time Inc. 
since 1994. Here are 
excerpts conver- 
sation with Neil 


Time Inc. headed the 
just ahead? 


you're going continue deliv- 
kin 


you have launches 
and acquisitions that grow your compa- 


and you have watch your costs 
Print remains viable and vibrant. 


We've from forty 140 titles 


believe electronic distribution 
the online world. I'd love see 
come with some exciting magazines 
that grow out imagination, 
and are such ideas that 
readers, advertisers, and our business 
colleagues would all rally behind them. 
on't think we've done good job 
might that. 


as we 


The rationale for the AOL-Time 
deal was that huge syner- 
would result. How that working 


would say gone slowly the 
first couple years. Big mergers are 
hard pull off. They take time figure 
out. Our magazines have gotten hun- 
dred thousand subscriptions month 
via AOL. not insignificant, but you 
the merger just for that. 

Yes, been some discontent 
about the merger, lots speculation 
whose stock would where, 

not merg 


such bad idea, why 


ind growth expect- 


two years. believe print and 


ed. You have ask 


es it + ac! 

People can argue about the stock 
valuations, but have second 


business conditions ourselves these la 
S 


nal. 


hat was some 
advertisers. AOL has 

scribers and large number them are 
payin 

staggering me. And think 

beginning figure 

tomers want. 


well north 


restructuring July has made 

Don Logan, former chairman 

Time Inc., boss the AOL division and 

other units. Can one forgiven for 

thinking that old-media people are 
back the seat? 


news business, and said give this guy 
some more room and more 


How does feel allied witha 
division that’s under investigation 
federal regulators? 


The answer is, feels wish 
weren't going through 

degree that story, hope cover 

aggressively because part our 

mandate. 


To the 
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Ted Scripps 


Environmental Journalism 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Enhance your journalism skills and 
deepen your understanding 
environmental science and policy. 


Apply now for the 2003-2004 

academic year. Full-time U.S. print 
broadcast journalists with minimum 
five years professional experience are 
eligible. Applicants may include reporters, 
editors, producers and full-time free- 
lancers. Prior experience covering the 
environment not necessary. 

The program covers tuition and fees and 
provides $40,000 stipend. 


Application Deadline: March 2003 
For applications and information, 
visit our Web site: 
www.colorado.edu/journalism/cej 


or write: 


Center for Environmental Journalism 
University Colorado 
478 UCB 
Boulder, 80309-0478 


MASTER FINE ARTS 


CREATIVE NONFICTION 


Goucher’s Master of Fine Arts in Creative Nonfiction 
is proud to announce our 5th Anniversary. Now you 
Can join our growing list of students who, since 1997, 
have studied the personal essay, memoir, magazine 
writing and literary journalism in our two-year, limited- 
residency program. 


Goucher congratulates the following MFA students and 
graduates on the publication of their books: 


Deborah Abramson Debra Engles 

Molly Baker St 1 Kimber 
Valerie Boyd Susan Kushner Resnick 
Mary Jo Cartledgehayes Kate Yeomans 


For a brochure, please cai! Goucher’s Welch Center for 
Graduate and Professional Studies at 800.697.4646 or 
visit our website at www.goucher.edu/cnf. 


» We'll get you there 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


budget cuts the years preceding the 
deal already were affecting Time 
journalism, and the trend accelerated 
the 1990s. Luce’s company was dedicat- 
journalism, and felt you could 
make nickel doing it, says Cave. “But 
the journalistic responsibility came well 
ahead the nickel.” Cave pains not 
criticize his successors who, feels, 
did what they had meet profit 
goals Time cover stories celebri- 
ties, money, sex, leisure-time ac- 
tivities often the expense impor- 
tant foreign and domestic stories. “Once 
you're the victim Wall Street’s quar- 
terly demands,” says, “you have 
all kinds things that the old Time Inc. 
never would have dreamed doing. 
The pressure unavoidable.” 

Time Inc. gets generally high marks 
from many its former top executives. 
Marshall Loeb, editor Fortune from 
1986 1994 (and, later, says 
“never encountered any pressure what- 
soever deviate from the cherished 
church-state separation.” More recently, 
however, Time Alabama-based 
Southern Progress Corp. mini-chain 
seven titles has routinely given free edi- 
torial coverage many its advertisers: 
lifestyle products, furniture, travel, 
home decoration. (An October Wall 
Street Journal headline: FRUITFUL UNION: 
WEDDING “CHURCH’ AND WORKS 
TIME INC. UNIT). 


old magazine company 
has evolved into some- 
thing recog- 
nize gargantuan, un- 


the seventeen-year-old AOL, whose 
culture vastly different from its own. 
“Most people Time Inc. think the 
AOL relationship nightmare,” says 
Samir Husni, professor journalism 
the University Mississippi. “They’re 
waiting wake and find that has 
gone away.’ Says Alan Brinkley, profes- 
sor history Columbia who writ- 
ing book Luce: “The idea that you 
had acquired still unproven 
new-media company was ludicrous 
miscalculation.” 

The related question, says Tom 
Wolzien, analyst Sanford Bern- 
stein, is: Was dumb deal dishon- 
est deal? both? Those choices exhaust 
the possibilities. know until 
the government completes its investiga- 
tion. CJR goes press, Stephen 


Case, 44, the chairman AOL-TW, 
under pressure from shareholders and 
members his board resign. And 
recent months, the unthinkable has been 
mentioned stock analysts: eventu- 
break-up AOL-TW (revenue: $38.2 
billion) into its constituent elements 
films, cable, networks, online, music, 
publishing which would have greater 
value singly than the colossus exists. 


These days, influence with the 
public and with policy makers vastly 
less than its first four decades, 
sources news and opinion have prolif- 
erated the latter half what Luce 
liked call the American Century. 
(Case, reference Luce, calls the 
2000s, perhaps too hopefully, the Inter- 
net Century.) During its first four 
decades, Time often operated outside the 
bounds most journalistic standards 
objectivity that honor today. Henry 
Luce Yale wasp and propagandist for 
America’s divine right export its val- 
ues announced unrepentantly: 
biased favor God, the Republican 
party, and free enterprise.” once told 
colleague that from first page last, 
“what comes out has reflect view 
and that’s the way is.” 

And had strong views China 
fervent advocate the corrupt Na- 
tionalist government Chiang Kai 
Shek), Roosevelt (hated him), 
Willkie, Dewey, Eisenhower (strong sup- 
porter), and, until proven mistaken, 
Vietnam (backed the hardliners). “Luce 
never pretended that any his maga- 
zines would ever objective,” says Alan 
Brinkley. “On issues cared passionate- 
about, would brook deviation 
from the position held.” 

the time Luce died, the image 
Time Inc. wasp redoubt and plat- 
form for the boss’s conceits was fading. 
Its managers began operating the com- 
pany with one eye Wall Street 
which Luce never did soon its 
shares began trading the New York 
Stock Exchange 1964. Growth, profits, 
and shareholder value suddenly were 
front and center. Sports Illustrated had 
arrived 1954, although made 
profit for twelve years. Money (1972) 
and People (1974) were strong building 
blocks the road expansion. The 
biggest pothole that road was 
axle-buster called TV-Cable Week, 
1983 start-up designed beat Guide 
its own game with comprehensive, 
system-specific listings. was 
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Executives from Time Inc. 
Are Moving into Key Spots 
Ongoing Power Shift 


year, $100 million commitment. Five 
and half months and $47 million later, 
TV-Cable Week was dead, victim 
execrably poor business plan and Key- 
stone Kops mismanagement. 

When the founder died 1967, Time 
Inc. was publishing only four titles. 
aggressive schedule start-ups recent 
years (InStyle, Teen People, Real Simple) 
along with the purchase 2000 
Times Mirror’s magazines (Popular Sci- 
ence, Field Stream, Golf Magazine) for 
$143 million, and the 2001 acquisition 
for $1.56 billion IPC Media, Britain’s 
largest publisher consumer maga- 
zines, brings the grand total 140. 
Doubtless more are come Time 
overseers editor-in-chief Pearls- 
tine, 60, and his putative successor, the 
former Fortune editor John Huey, 54, 
along with chairwoman Ann Moore, 
study the lucrative beer-and-babes 
category dominated Maxim (2.6 mil- 
lion), and ponder greater presence 
women’s and shelter magazines. Moore, 
Time Inker during her entire publish- 
ing career, which began 1979, the 
only woman have achieved such clout 
company which, Henry Luce’s 
lifetime, and well after, had zero women 
high places not mention zero 
Jews the top until 1968, when the leg- 
endary Henry Anatole 
came editor Time and later editor-in- 
chief Time Inc. 

significant reshuffling responsi- 
bilities July 2001, Pearlstine anointed 
Huey his second-in-command editor- 
ial director the division with special re- 
sponsibility for all the weekly magazines 
well the five business titles: Fortune, 
Money, Business 2.0, FSB, and Mutual 
Funds. This October, Mutual Funds died, 
victim anemic advertising, and did 
Sports 
Women. Pearlstine has contract running 
through 2003 and may may not opt 
remain place. Huey “clearly heir 
Pearlstine says. “Although 
think get pick successor, that 
would recommendation.” 

Since Huey became editoria! director, 


the two-year-old 


big changes have come fast among the 


top editors: Terry McDonnell Sports 


Illustrated; Martha Nelson People; 


Rick Tetzeli Entertainment Weekly. 
Jim Kelly had taken over Time Janu- 
ary 2001. 

But far more revealing than any rear- 
ranging the furniture inside Time Inc. 
appointment July that re- 
sounded throughout the company and 
signaled shift the balance power 
between the new-media, wet-behind- 
the-ears AOL intruders and the tradi- 
tional print-and-paper, proud and expe- 
rienced old-media publishing hands 
who wore Luce’s mantle. restructur- 
ing the top, Don Logan, 58, chairman 
Time Inc. (and high executive the 
division since joining Time Warner 
1992), was appointed Richard Par- 
sons, the AOL-TW (himself 


was al 


holdover from Time Warner), newly 


created position: chairman um- 
brella unit, the New Media Commu- 
nications Group, which makes him czar 
both AOL and Time Inc., plus few 
other divisions. 


Logan, bass-fishing good ol’ boy 


from Alabama, widely held the 
best publishing executive America, 
and one with famous distrust for 
cyber-business. (Time Pathfinder 
project, $100 million 1990s failed ef- 
fort make money the Web, gave 
“new definition the scientific term 
‘black Logan said the time.) 
Under his leadership, Time Inc. deliv- 


ered forty-one consecutive quarters 


year-over-year earnings growth. “Logan 
inspired lot creativity,” says Steve 
Cohn, editor Media Industry Newslet- 
ter. “Time Inc. blossomed under him 
and became even greater cash cow 
than was before.” 

Corporate history’s biggest media 
train wreck will studied business 


schools for generations. Meanwhile, the 


the house that Luce built 
have terrific story cover right under 
their own roof. 


Neil Hickey editor large. 


NOMINATIONS 


James 
Aronson 
Award for 
Social 
Journalism 


DEPARTMENT 
FILM MEDIA STUDIES 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


seek significant reporting 
social justice issues, including 
discrimination based race, class, 
gender, sexual religious orienta- 
economic injustice; violations 
civil liberties and free expression; 
and brutality civilians war. 
Analytical coverage the last 
year’s major corporate scandals 
special interest, well 
conflicts the Middle East, and 
issues surrounding globalization 
and terrorism. 

The Award recognizes print 
journalism profit and non-profit 
newspapers, magazines, newsletters 
and online publications. award 
also given for “cartooning with 
conscience” honor social justice 
graphics. 
2001 WINNERS 

William Greider, The Nation, for “The 

Right and Trade Law: Invalidating 

the 20th Century,” report the threa 


the public interest posed the 
“regulatory takings” movement. 


Dolores Barclay, Allen Breed, and 
From the Land,” documenting the strip- 
land from African Americans 
through trickery, violence, and murder. 


Robert Sherrill, lifetime achievement 
award for years tough-minded, 
sharply written critiques political folly 


and injustice. 


Dan Perkins, a.k.a. Tom Tomorrow, 
for his satire the post-9/11 political 


environment. | 


Sorel, lifetime achievement award 
for his graphic commentary cuiture 
and political and religious hypocrisy. 
| | 


DEADLINE FOR 2002 AWARDS: 


JANUARY 15, 2003 
For entry form, details 
submission rules and fees: 
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Giordano’s Narco News mixes rants 
and theories with the occasional scoop 


JAY CHESHES 


ive years ago, Gior- 
, 
dano, former protégé 
Abbie Hoffman and 
political reporter for The 
Boston Phoenix, disap- 
peared into Latin Amer- 


resurfaced months 
later with dispatch the Phoenix 


from “somewhere the mountains 


southeast Mexico,” phrase that echoes 
the signoff the Zapatista rebel leader, 
Subcomandante Marcos, and he’s been 
Latin America ever since. keeps 
his exact location secret, but his loca- 
tion the World Wide Web nar- 
conews.com not. From there 
trumpets strange mix news and 
opinion, rant and fact, about the worlds 
drugs, drug policy, and drug enforce- 
ment. 

Giordano, always been ac- 
tivist first and journalist second 
been arrested twenty-seven times 
the time was thirty says had 
intended abandon journalism and 
enlist with the Zapatista Army Na- 
tional Liberation. But the rebels, says, 
insisted that was with pen and paper 
that could best serve their struggle. 
and talk the Zapatistas, and 
I'd say I’m not journalist, don’t want 
journalist, don’t like journal- 
says. “And say, “Yes you 
are, you are journalist. Journalism 
what you should 

Giordano began writing again, 
mostly about the intersection drugs 
and political corruption, and for the last 
few years has been stirring trouble 
from his new home. agreed lead 


| 


a 


DRUG WARS: Giordano and his pet monkey, named Ari Fleischer. 
Supporters see him “authentic journalist.” One critic calls him worm.” 


there recently, but only after con- 
sented keep its location secret. The 
secrecy crucial, says, because has 
taken issue with some powerful and vi- 
olent people Latin America. Traffick- 
ers, contends, are the least his wor- 
ries. “I’ve gotten threatening messages 
from Colombian paramilitaries,” 
says. “I’m not paranoid person, but 
why take chance?” 

Giordano lives quiet place where 
the summer the evening rain clings 
the grass. His spartan home wired 
the world through phone line, In- 


ternet connection, and satellite dish 
that beams music videos, sitcoms, 
and Larry King Live. When he’s not trav- 
eling, spends most his time parked 
front laptop computer chain- 
smoking filterless cigarettes while an- 
swering e-mail, translating articles from 
the Spanish-language press, compos- 
ing endless diatribes denouncing what 
considers the moral bankruptcy 
the American drug war. 

Occasionally, Giordano files reports 
for the Phoenix The Nation, but most 
his writing confined the pages 
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the Web site launched the spring 
2000 after leaving Chiapas. pub- 


“issue” The 
Bulletin every few weeks, updating the 
whenever something worth posting 

linking to) crosses his path. Issue 
early fall, includes stories cel- 
ebrating that 
brought new 


lishes new 


Mexico 


knees, linking the Bush administration 


Narco News 


airport project its 


tacking the work the New York Times 
South America correspondent Juan 


Forero, who described the site 


U.S. Embassy “Muppet.” 


drug leg 
his operating capital from like-minded 
his operating capital from like-mindec 
supporters, including John Gilmore, 
California civil libertarian software en- 
trepreneur and co-founder the Elec- 
tronic Frontier Foundation, who has 
paid most his bills since June 2001. 


alization and receives much 


Recently, Giordano got influx cash 


when the Tides Foundation approved 
$30,000 grant Narco News. ear- 
marked some that money for schol- 
arships that February will bring six 
“beginning” journalists from both the 
U.S. and Latin America for ten-day 


seminar southern Mexico, enrolled 


what Giordano calls his 
thentic journalism.” 
Giordano wears his politics his 
sleeve that’s what means “au- 
thentic journalism.” He’s 
rouser, printing letters and articles from 
activists and crackpots, along with 
unedited from the Zap- 
atistas and the FARC, the left-wing 
whose violence has 


cost them support even among the 
Latin American left (he claims FARC 


through their territory). 

Most output 
mainstream reporters cringe. His con- 
tributors include many the sweet- 
hearts what might called the “con- 
spiracy theory” milieu, including the 
former High Times editor-in-chief Peter 
Gorman and Catherine Austin Fitts, 
former HUD official from the first Bush 


makes 


school au- 


administration, who has become 
outspoken critic the drug war and 
speaker college campuses. 
And his appearance ratty clothes and 
crooked teeth only adds his rene- 
gade image. 

“Narco That’s 
intent,” Giordano told clicked 
through the site, which the time fea- 


News skews young. 


tured a massive essay ning g the 
per Eminem the year. 

“The very things people think alienate 
from certain important audiences 
are the same that connect 
with the youth. articles don’t speak 
they speak 
decision-makers are 


the decision- 
the people the 
afraid 

Yet some pieces his site, though 
long-winded and larded with rhetoric, 
contain solid and incisive reporting. 
the first issue, packed mostly with 
translated articles and accompanying 
commentary, Giordano posted story 
reporting that Mexican radio jour- 
nalist gunned down the border 


letters 
crackpots, 


failure stand for embattled com- 
munity journalists defended 
president Hugo Chavez and been vio- 
lently attacked for you represent 
journalists? Or, the media industry?” 
wrote open letter CPJ sent 
late July, endless document that ac- 
cuses the group only 
mainstream reporters particular 
those lined against Chavez. 
CPJ’s Ann Cooper says she found his 
letter less about opening dia- 
logue and more about “Al Giordano and 
his policy statements,” adding, lot 
the questions asked reminded 
the ‘when did you stop beating your 


defending 


Ten days after 
posted his letter, CP] released its re- 
port, which Cooper says had been as- 
signed back May, with small section 
plight the pro-Chavez com- 
munity Giordano lauded 
the organization for its good work and 
then took credit for inspiring it. 

His October 2000 conflict-of-interest 
story the lobbying work 


wife’ kinds questions.” 


journalists. 


AP’s cor- 


rabble-rouser, printing 


and articles from activists, 
and the FARC 


town Juarez had fact been the 
police payroll. The piece put him 
the radar the U.S. when Jim Rome- 
nesko posted link his Medi- 
aNews site, and other mainstream 
media folks have begun paying atten- 
tion Giordano’s work. The publicity 
he’s churned assuming watch- 
dog role among journalists Latin 
America and his recent involvement 


landmark libel case have further 
raised his profile. 
Last summer, after traveling 


Venezuela following that 


country’s 


failed coup, took the Committee 


Protect Journalists, blasting the orga- 


nization for what characterized its 


respondent Bolivia led that re- 
porter’s resignation. And he’s devoted 
thousands lambasting 
American reporters, particular those 
The New York Times. 

the first postings Narco News, 
Giordano fired the opening salvos 
what would become protracted and 
often bitter war with Sam Dillon, the 
Pulitzer Prize winner who until two 
years ago was the chief 
Mexico City. Giordano challenged 
the merits his Pulitzer work and, 

when the paper announced Dillon’s im- 
minent departure from the capital, led 
with piece titled TIMES DUMPS DILLON 
that was picked several Mexican 


words to 
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outlets. “The guy became like stalker,” 
Dillon told over the phone from 
Mexico City, where was putting the 
finishing touches book he’s been 
writing about Mexican democracy. 
“Every chance got he’d write some- 


thing nasty about me. said been 


fired. just made up. The guy’s 
worm, has absolutely credibility.” 
The feud began January 1999 


more than year before the birth 


Narco News when both Dillon and 
Giordano traveled the Yucatan, near 
Cancun, where President Bill Clinton 
and President Ernesto Zedillo Mexi- 


ight-Bagehot 
Fellowship 


had convened for drug summit. 
Both reporters noticed incendiary 
story the front page Por Esto!, the 
upstart local daily, which alleged that 
the summit’s host, 
banker Roberto Hernandez head 
Banamex, the country’s largest bank 
was also drug trafficker. Giordano, 
who took the piece seriously, was dis- 
turbed discover that none its alle- 
gations made their way into Dillon’s 
story. 

Dillon says the reason that the 
story didn’t hold up. “As the correspon- 
dent for the Times Mexico, get 


Columbia University now accepting 
applications for the Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 
Economics and Business Journalism. 


Administered the Columbia Graduate School Journalism, 
the Knight-Bagehot program offers experienced journalists 
full academic year study Columbia University New 
York City. includes courses the Columbia Business 
School and other University departments plus seminars and 
informal meetings with prominent guests. 

The nine-month fellowship open journalists with 
least four years experience. Applicants need not busi- 
ness specialists, but they should able demonstrate that 
greater knowledge economics, business and finance could 
add depth and understanding their reporting. 

The ten Fellows selected for the 


year will receive free tuition and living-expense stipend 


$40,000. Qualified Knight-Bagehot Fellows may eligible 


for Master Science Journalism upon completion 


this rigorous program. 


Deadline for the academic year March 2003. 
FOR APPLICATIONS, CONTACT: 


Ms. Terri Thompson, Director, Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 


Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
Mail Code 3850, 2950 Broadway, New York, 10027 
Phone: (212) 854-6840 FAX: (212) 854-3900 
tats@columbia.edu 


Too busy take nine months off study? 
Then buy the book! 


= ec 
BUSINESS 


Writing About Business: The New Columbia Knight-Bagehot 


Guide Economics and Business Journalism, edited Terri 
Thompson (480 pp.; $27.50 paper; ISBN 0-231-11835-X). 
Available from on-line and regular bookstores, from 


Columbia University Press: www.columbia.edu/cu cup 


1-800-944-8648. 


Columbia University affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 


three four detailed accusations 
week about public officials, faxed 
phoned into office, calling major 
Mexican figures narcotics traffickers,” 
Dillon says. read this story, dis- 
reputable newspaper, and thought 
was all trash. There wasn’t shred ev- 
idence.” 

Giordano subsequently flogged the 
Hernandez story Narco News, hop- 
ing mainstream American outlets might 
pick up. the spring 2001, they 
began take notice; Banamex had filed 
libel suit New York state court the 
previous summer against Giordano and 
the man who had run the original sto- 
ries Mexico, the newspaper publisher 
Mario Menéndez. Giordano, who 
claims didn’t find out about the law- 
suit until many months after was 
filed, says the media attention cast 
spotlight the Hernandez stories Ba- 
namex had hoped squash. think 
the fact that they included their 
Giordano says, “turned out 
their worst nightmare.” 

The suit pitted the powerhouse New 
York firm Aiken Gump Hauer Feld 
against Giordano’s mostly volunteer 
lawyers among them the free-speech 
icon Martin Garbus (who represented 
Lenny Bruce and Timothy Leary) and 
Giordano’s longtime lawyer from Mass- 
achusetts, Tom Lesser. The case drew 
the attention several publications, 
from Rolling Stone Wired The 
Christian Science Monitor, and led 
large increase traffic Narco News 
(Giordano claims more that million 
hits since Narco News began). 

December 13, 2001, Giordano 
and Menéndez won their case land- 
mark decision that extended the press 
protections laid out New York Times 
Sullivan the online media. the 
time, The Christian Science Monitor 
wrote that win for Banamex would 
have created “enormous chill,” deter- 
ring “journalists from reporting online 
about important issues their coun- 
tries.” 

Giordano savored the victory for 
few sweet moments, and then jumped 
back into the fray, posting stories at- 
tacking the American ambassador 
Bolivia, the DEA, and the new president 
Colombia. 


Jay Cheshes is a free-lance writer in New 
York. His work has appeared Talk, 
Mother Jones, Salon, and New York 
Magazine. 
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The Pulliam Journalism Fellowship 


Jump-start your journalism career with solid program that boasts four Pulitzer Prize 
winners among its alumni the Pulliam Journalism Fellowship. The Fellowship offers 
myriad career opportunities; fact, Pulliam Fellow from our first class 1974, 
Barbara Henry, now serves president and publisher The Star. 


Now entering its 30th year, the 2003 Pulliam Journalism Feliowship helps build bridge 
from the classroom the newsroom. Fellows are assigned The Star 
The Arizona Republic Phoenix for weeks each summer staff reporters. award 
Fellowships annually. 


We'd like encourage applications from students with wide variety backgrounds. 
Previous internships and part-time experience newspaper are desired other 
demonstration writing and reporting ability. Those who through the Fellowship 
often find new professional opportunities opening other newspapers during and 
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Stalking Problem One Talks About 


when mentally ill man 
began menace George 
Kessler, meteorologist for 
Channel Duluth, Min- 
nesota. came work 
that day, and voice mail 
box was full,” Kessler, thirty- 
four, says now, two years later. The 
caller, one-time inmate psychi- 
atric institution, believed that Kessler 
was belittling him during the 
weather report. For one thing, imag- 
ined that the weatherman was pepper- 
ing the live forecast with remarks that 
the caller was homosexual. 

“If were you, would not have said 
what you said about TV,’ the man 
growled into the phone. “If were you 
start using your head, not only for the 
weather, but for your own personal life, 


MARK FRANCIS COHEN 


too, going find out the hard 


way, friend. can definitely some- 
thing about and God bestowed upon 


ting away with what you done me.” 
Kessler, like many television re- 


porters, had received his share odd 
phone calls before there was the man 
who believed the government was keep- 
ing him from getting the weather report, 
and the woman who thought the news 
coming from her television was being 
broadcast only her. Still, had never 
occurred Kessler, light-hearted, 


prone-to-joking kind fellow, that 


there was chance viewer might hurt 
even kill, the stalker threatened 
him, his wife, and their two children. 
After all, worked small television 
market and lived small town. Du- 
luth’s population less than 87,000. 
When asked on-air promotions 
featuring his whole family, Kessler didn’t 
think twice about it; those spots, inci- 


dentally, beamed into thousands 
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homes few weeks before the harass- 
ment started. 

happens, the stalker originally 
fixated the station’s female 
evening anchor, and used leave her 
phone messages describing his love for 
her. The woman didn’t give the calls 
much attention. The stalker grew angry 
and turned Kessler. the stalker’s 
mind, Kessler was ruining his chances 
with the woman saying disparaging 
things about him TV. 

“This widespread problem that 
people the business don’t like talk 


was 


about,” says Bob Papper, professor 


telecommunications Ball State Univer- 
sity. take this stuff very seriously be- 
cause you can't distinguish between the 
harmless crackpots and the dangerous 
ones. And television stations are magnets 
for crackpots harmless otherwise.” 

Local television reporting increasing- 
becoming dangerous occupation. Ex- 
perts say confluence factors has made 
the job more perilous even the industry 
has been reluctant confront the issue 
any meaningful way. That’s not say sta- 
tion managers don’t deal with the threat 
once someone targeted. fact, many 
local television stations are fitted with bet- 


estiga 
Deparunent ‘of Public Safety 
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ter security systems than they 
had decade ago. But the safe- 
problems the business 
journalists 
and dominated crime 
coverage addressed 
the professional organiza- 
tions academic journal- 
ism programs. 

“There are many holes 
the system, it’s wonder 
more women hurt 
and killed,” says Ann Ut- 
terback, voice specialist 

and author the Broadcast 
Voice Handbook, which, its latest edition, 
includes new section stalking. She 
notes that some her clients have vocal 
problems because they are riddled with 
anxiety caused delusional fans. 

“It’s rare for talk female re- 
porter who experienced this,” Utter- 
back says. “They can’t breathe, they can’t 
stay focused, they look awful. clearly af- 
fects their performance.” 

recent years, reporters working 
small markets throughout the country 
have been killed, attacked, threatened, 
and driven into hiding stalkers. 
1995 Jodi Huisentruit, anchor 
Mason City, Iowa, disappeared one 
morning her way work. She has 
never been found, but the police believe 
she was abducted deranged viewer. 
Mason City’s population 35,000. 
Kathryn Dettman, television reporter 
Temple, Texas, town only slightly bigger, 
was murdered stalker. stabbed 
Dettman repeatedly her apartment 
one morning 1998. 

Kam Carman, reporter for Fox 
Detroit, received weird letters and phone 
calls from man named Bill Morrison for 
two years before she began worry 
about her safety. never said anything 
thing unless threatened me,” she says. 
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Morrison left astonishing mes- 
sage her voice mail: “Listen, you 
fucking whore, I’m going 
your fucking head off! 
Morrison apparently became 
unhinged Carman continued 
ignore his overtures. 
more, Carman was about get 
married process she shared 
with viewers doing stories on, 
for example, choosing her wed- 
ding flowers. The stalker probably 
impending mar- 
Immediately, 
her boss. contacted the police, 
but, Carman says, because she did- 
have restraining order, they 
hurt me.” Things were quiet for few 
weeks, but October, Carman got an- 
other phone call her office from Mor- 
rison. told her was the station’s 
parking lot waiting for her. “We cal lled 
local police, and sent cameras out there.’ 
son’s arrest produce series titled “My 
Stalker” for the evening news. The audi- 
ence flocked their sets see what 
happened Carman. Detroit, the re- 
port holds the record for the highest rat- 
turns out had 
several people our station been 
stalked,” Carman 
going happen again. It’s some- 
thing you accept. It’s not fun, but there’s 
nothing you can prevent it.” 
Not everyone agrees with that 
ment. Local television stations now put 


That changed June 1998 when 
blow 
q 


used the footage 


ings for series. 


Says. 


aSsess- 


reporters position where they are 
more likely targeted, argues Valerie 
Hyman, newsroom consultant 
trainer. 2000 Hyman led panel 
“Stalker Dos and Don'ts” the 
convention the Radio-Tele- 


and 
called 


vision News Directors Association. 
rare station that has policies 
place information available how 
reporter should react phone calls, let- 
ters, visit from stalker,” 

Among the suggestions made jour- 
nalists the conference were report all 


very 


she says. 


suspicious mail supervisor, keep your 


home address off all checks, and give out 
little personal information possible 
the air. 
personality without revealing details 
about says Hyman, who was 
stalked when she was television reporter. 
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“You can still project warm 
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KESSLER CARMAN 


Even so, personalizing anc and re- 
whether it’s NBC’s Katie Couric bringing 
cameras into the operating room she 
undergoes colonoscopy, Kam Car- 
details her wedding 
planning. Since the 1980s, local television 
reporting has become conversational 
medium which reporters are encour- 
aged develop relationship with their 
audience. Camera angles are tighter. 
Head-to-toe body common. 
Anchors smile and laugh. Reporters ap- 
pear pained when crime story deliv- 
the same time, journalists 
markets are usually young, attrac- 


paid small salaries. And the 


shots are 


ered. 
small 
tive, and 


ballooned. More journalists are dis- 
play more often. 


sell the personalities the journal- 


ists, news directors like rely cross talk 
those select moments impromptu 


During these 


anchors and reporters, whose 


banter after news story. 
moments 
life-sized faces are being into peo- 
ple’s bedrooms, are encouraged trade 
commentaries about 
their weekend plans. Reporters’ personal 
lives are also conveyed adver- 


jokes offer brief 


tisements and live at, say, 


parade charity event. Needless say, 
such exposure can nour ish stalker’s out- 


rageous fantasies. 


Stations also rely the Internet 


hawk their newspeople. Fox 2’s Web 
site, Kam Carman, her own voice, re- 
veals: married David Kramer, 
and now have stepson, Courtlandt, 
and twins, named Kellan and Jacque- 


live 


me, 


] 


ice-skating team, and 
travel.” 

Such 


enjoy 


love to 


information isn’t just 
fodder for potential stalkers who 
nearby. www.news- 

which links to the bi- 


babes. 
ography 
women reporters, you can view 
information and 
journa from all over 
country. Ali Meyer, one 


com, 


ilists 


‘The Guy Turned Life women newsbabes.com, 
Into Paranoid Hell’ 


twenty-four-year-old reporter 
for Channel Oklahoma City. 
says. “But this one the haz 

ards being the public 
for George Kessler, the bar- 
rage vicious phone calls wore him 
down. What made him especially un- 
comfortab was that the stalker had 
history violence. knew 
Kessler’s schedule because the weather- 
meant stal 

knew when his family was alone 

Kessler began cutting back work 
hours. And live shots 
the studio. Eventually, 
moved his family into new house and 
quit his job. Now works market- 
ing director technology company 
Duluth. 
arrested 


sconcer ing 


aiso 


man was always on 


times every di Ly. Iker 


outside Kessler 


for the stalker, was finally 


last year after violated 


judge’s restraining orders. was 
caught crowded street not far 
from the station ranting about how 


was going assault Kessler. 

“The guy turned life into para- 
noid hell,” says Kessler. “He made 
afraid. disrupted life, and took 
lot the joy out career.” 

small Duluth is, second 

surfaced and began intimidating another 
reporter Channel even Kessler was 
dealing with his own predat tor. man pur- 
sued one the station’s weekend anchors 
last year with tenacity. telephoned her, 
visited her while she was reporting lo- 
cation, and dropped her her 
apartment. The police ultimately con- 
fronted him, and the anchor went court 
and got restraining order. 


Mark Francis Cohen free-lance writer 

Washington, D.C. His work has ap- 
peared The Washington Post and The 
New York Times. 


pages dozens 


pictures 
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NORTON SMITH that defined Reston’s youth 
the Clydebank neighbor- 
June 1961 John hood Glasgow. The boy’s re- 
Kennedy attended two solve assimilated into his 
summit meetings Vi- adopted home (“I’m going 
blustery encounter with foreshadowed his adult drive 
the Soviet leader Nikita and seductive charm. Yet for all 
ish his mastery ove ence realized, the Scottis 
young American president. immigrant never entirely out- 
length, visibly shaken grew his outsider status. Fueled 
Kennedy muttered, “It will vulnerability, Reston became 
cold winter.” Ten minutes the preeminent reporter his 
after leaving Khrushchev, JFK era. This alone makes him 
had his second high-level compelling figure twentieth 
counter the Austrian capi- century newspapering. 
tal, this one What lends Scotty its larger 
hind drawn curtains the significance, however, 
American Embassy. probing examination the 
“How was it?” asked James wary courtship source and 
Scotty Reston, columnist scribe. Reston’s case, the line 
and Washington bureau chief between observer and partici- 
for The New York Times. pant was especially treacher- 
“Worst thing life,” ous. like the British Em- 
said Kennedy. “He savaged pire,” once told colleague, 


me.” Reston jotted notes 
(“Not the usual bullshit. There 
look man has when 
has tell the truth.”) the pres- 
ident vowed stiffer resistance 
nist encroachment Berlin and South 
Vietnam. was seminal moment the 
cold war that bracketed Reston’s career, 
elevating him and his newspaper un- 
precedented power and influence. But 
also hints what John Stacks calls “the 
most delicate straddles” wherein even 
the most respected journalist can unwit- 
tingly barter objectivity for access, 
fame dulls his critical judgment. 

Out Reston’s papers, extensive in- 
terviews with his family and profession- 
associates, and his own distinguished 


Time, Stacks has woven narrative 
once empathetic and unblinking. this 
reflects the virtues its subject. “Scot- 
was above all things good human 
being,” says one colleague, speaking for 
many. “He was also superb reporter.” 
This presents small biographical 
challenge. Reston was joyfully married 
for half century the only woman 
ever loved, and his story takes color from 
the personalities and events covered 
and, degree scarcely imaginable to- 
day, influenced. 

Stacks proves more than adequate 


career correspondent and editor 


test. movingly evokes the petty hu- 


“we don’t have any friends, 
only have interests when 
comes government.” This 
did not prevent him from cul- 
tivating least the appearance friend- 
ship with sources varied Anthony 
Eden, Adlai Stevenson, Felix Frankfurter, 
Arthur Vandenburg, and Robert MacNa- 
mara. The habit was ingrained early. 
While still high school, Reston caddied 
for James Cox, the Ohio newspaper pub- 
lisher and 1920 Democratic presidential 
candidate. loan from Cox enabled Re- 


ston graduate from the University 


during the bleak Depression year 
1933. Reston’s byline first appeared 
Cox-owned newspaper tiny Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Always deliberate, Reston’s literary 


2002 


perfectionism clashed with the unforgiv- 
ing schedule the newsroom. Older 
hands teased the cub sportswriter, “What 
you think this is, quarterly?” Later, 
traveling secretary the Cincinnati Reds, 
Reston met Robert Taft, who would pro- 
vide ticket admission Alice Roo- 
sevelt Longworth’s waspish Washington 
salon. Most important all, Reston 
came the notice Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger Mr. Gus intimates. With 
his equally cosmopolitan wife, Iphigene, 


Sulzberger would all but adopt the ambi- 


tious younger man, whose reserved pub- 
lic face masked wit and generosity bely- 
ing his description his fellow Scots 


SCOTTY: JAMES RESTON 
AND THE RISE AND FALL 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM 
JOHN STACKS 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
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“tight Pullman window.” 

Reporting for work the London 
bureau The New York Times Sep- 
tember 1939, Reston quickly made 
name for himself. infuriated Win- 
ston Churchill devising schoolboy 


code (“please tell Harvard want son 


entered”) that was sophisticated enough 


evade British censors trying hide 


naval losses Scapa Flow. Four years 
later Reston won the first his two 


Pulitzer Prizes ferreting out secrets 


the Dumbarton Oaks conference called 
design postwar landscape. Reston’s 
readers knew about the Marshall Plan 
weeks before was publicly unveiled. 
Applying similar ingenuity, broke 
the silence surrounding the atomic sci- 
entist Robert Oppenheimer, whose se- 
curity clearance had been revoked amid 


allegations disloyalty. exchange for 


time rebut the charges, Oppen- 
heimer’s lawyer offered the Times ex- 
clusive. had personal feelings about 
Oppenheimer,’ the columnist said later. 
had used him get important sto- 
and had used for his defense.” 
use and used. “There more 
pungent expression the relationship 
between reporter and public figure,” 
writes Stacks. Not content describe 
litany scoops, the author deconstructs 
“the impulse the outsider become 
know what the insiders know.” 

relationship fraught with poten- 
tial for misunderstanding. For example, 
president, Dwight Eisenhower was on- 
too willing enlist Reston pawn 


2002 


the diplomatic chessboard. report- 


ing the movement America bombers 
closer the Chinese mainland, Reston 


lent credence Eisenhower’s shadowy 
threat use atomic weapons the Ko- 
rean peninsula unless armistice was 
reached. Like most presidents, Ike had 
short memory, and shorter fuse. Tired 
being portrayed disengaged from 
his own administration, Eisenhower fi- 
nally snapped. “Who the hell does Scotty 
Reston think telling how run 
the country?” barked. 

Reston’s confidence mirrored that 
the liberal establishment that had de- 
feated Hitler and overcome the Great 
Depression. Along the way centralized 
authority Washington never before, 
making the nation’s capital the most 
coveted datelines. Unsurprisingly, Re- 
ston thought Eisenhower too passive 
leader, judgment largely repealed 
later historians. was equally dismis- 
sive Ronald Reagan, whose counter- 
reformation threatened Washington’s 
primacy even disregarded the jour- 
nalistic oracles Georgetown. 

staunch foe Wisconsin’s Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy, Reston debated 
anti-McCarthy tactics with Secretary 
State John Foster Dulles. Stirring tum- 
bler whiskey with his thick fingers 
while casually relating debates within 
the Eisenhower White House over the 
possibility nuclear war, Dulles was 
unlikely confidant. prevent McCarthy 
and his allies from selectively leaking the 
hitherto secret record the Yalta con- 
ference that sanctioned Soviet expan- 
sion Europe, Dulles looked the other 
way State Department deputy “in 
charge the calculated leak depart- 
ment” handed the explosive documents 
Reston and the Times. 

could not know the time, but 
the fifties were Reston’s glory years. The 
telegenic John Kennedy transformed 
Washington journalism ways that 
permanently undercut the Olympian 
priesthood columnists like Reston 
and Walter Lippman, who were accus- 
tomed explaining America itself 
over bacon and eggs. 

Lamenting the televised press confer- 
ence “the goofiest thing since the hula 
hoop,” Reston wryly declared the audito- 
rium the State Department fine 
venue for heavyweight boxing match, 
“but asking questions like making 
love Grand Central Terminal.” Self-in- 
terest aside, Reston’s discomfiture with 
the new order made him prophet 
well sage. For television removed 


journalistic and ideological filters, also 
emphasized stagecraft over substance. 
Privileged White House backgrounders 
gave way cool blue backdrops. Pic- 
tures replaced words. 

other respects, Reston was em- 
phatically man his time, well 
the Times. paid insufficient 
attention his own family, re- 


cruited remarkable group sur- 
rogate sons, including Baker, 
David Halberstam, Apple Jr., Neil 
Sheehan, Tom Wicker, Steve Roberts, and 
Anthony Lewis. Women need not apply 
the rarified fraternity known Reston’s 
Rangers. Briefly, considered employing 
Mary McGrory, but only she would 
work the Times switchboard the morn- 
ing. Reston’s chauvinism was matched 
his aversion keyhole journalism. 
Tipped off rumors surrounding 
Kennedy’s marital life, declared, will 
not have The New York Times muckraking 
the president the United States.” 

Having been critical Arthur Krock, 
his predecessor chief the Times 
Washington bureau, for “playing footsie” 
with the Kennedys, Reston himself be- 
came the chosen instrument for commu- 
nicating JFK’s post-Vienna resolve. the 
summer 1961, the Soviet Union en- 
tombed East Berlin behind shameful 
wall, and embarked new round 
hydrogen bomb tests. Concerned that the 
Soviets might dismiss his stern response 
much White House rhetoric, 
Kennedy sought reinforcements. in- 
vited Reston for private walk the 
beach near his Massachusetts compound. 
The columnist duly delivered his own ul- 
timatum datelined Hyannis Port, 
case anyone failed get the message 
the men Moscow. was grave er- 
ror judgment, wrote, assume that 
the United States would acquiesce de- 
feat “without resorting the ultimate 
weapons nuclear power. For nuclear 
war such circumstances not ‘un- 
cold fact being thought 
about and planned.” 

Some the book’s most dramatic 
passages revolve around the Cuban Mis- 
sile Crisis October 1962, when White 
House reluctant launch preemptive 
strike regime aimed one in- 
stead the Times. tense conversa- 
tion, Kennedy confirmed Reston the 
presence offensive Soviet missiles 
Cuba. confided well his plan im- 
pose naval blockade the island, cou- 
pling this with warning that premature 
release the news might cause events 
spin out control. Reston sought assur- 


as SO 


ances that this was not another Bay 


Pigs (where the Times had tempered its 
coverage following heated internal de- 
bate over the word “imminent”). There 
would invasion, Kennedy told him. 
“You have word honor.” 

Under the circumstances this was suffi- 
cient for Reston and the Times high com- 
mand. Such promises would lose their 
credibility the poisoned atmosphere 
bred Vietnam and Watergate. Con- 
vinced that Lyndon Johnson was betraying 
his 1964 campaign promises against send- 
ing American boys fight Asian war, 
Reston received the inevitable chastise- 
ment (“Why don’t you get the team? 
You have only one president.”) Bravely, the 
columnist told LBJ that personal pride was 
clouding his geopolitical judgment. “I’m 
not trying save Johnson 
claimed ushered Reston out the 
Oval Office. “I’m trying save ass.” 


the end his career, 


Stacks asserts, “Reston’s 

greatest virtues became lia- 

trustworthy, apparently be- 


lieving was too important lied to.” 
harsh indictment, for which the au- 
thor provides contradictory evidence. In- 
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deed, the worst thing about this otherwise 


excellent book its apocalyptic title. Re- 
ston had little with “the fall Amer- 
ican journalism.” Nor was corrupted, 
Stacks implies; merely became com- 
fortable with contracting circle voices, 
confusing America with the Washington 
scene which had become perma- 
affixed. His greatest offense was 
fall out fashion. 

Reston’s account Chappaquidick be- 
gan, with chilling insensitivity, “Tragedy 
has again struck the Kennedy The 
young woman who died Ted Kennedy’s 
car, Mary Kopechne, went unmen- 
tioned until the fourth paragraph the 
story embarrassing oversight soon 
corrected editors New York. Far 
worse, according Stacks, was for Reston 
come under the spell Henry 


Kissinger. largely absolving Kissinger 


responsibility for the December 1972 
bombing campaign North Vietnam 
denounced “war tantrum” Reston 


the aging journalist lost his 
himself the aging journalist lost 


footing and his credibility, Stacks argues. 
Never mind that Kissinger’s attempt 
slant news earlier bombing cam- 
paign, over Cambodia, 1970 elicited 
from Reston one-word response 


The Dart Award $10,000 team prize for the newspaper 
story series that best illustrates the effects violence and 
the ways individuals react emotional trauma. Judged 


panel editors, reporters, and victim advocates. 


“to understand widespread acts 
terror, need think about 
violence level can grasp.” 


- Matt Reilly, reporter for The Star-Ledger, 2002 winner 
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“Nuts!” followed column de- 
nouncing administration secrecy. that 
Reston had jokingly threatened publish 
the Pentagon Papers the Vineyard 
Gazette, the small-town weekly operat- 
costly sideline, should the Times 
shy away from embarrassing some his 
own most prominent sources. 

Reston admired Kissinger’s tough- 
minded belief “that lawless, nuclear 
world, survival was ethic enough for 
diplomat.” Stacks disagrees. less ele- 
gant description Kissinger,” writes 
bitterly, “would portray him bril- 
liant, lying, conniving, manipulative, 
power-hungry opportunist the first 
order.” Whatever one may think this 
assessment, reveals more about the au- 
thor’s biases than does about his sub- 
ject. And exposes political and cultural 
nerve endings still raw thirty years later. 

Reston didn’t betray his readers’ trust. 
just got old. “We are living age 
destruction,” complained 1979. 
The press was determined, “for good 
reasons, expose the weakness and cor- 
ruption government all levels, but 
the process tends dramatize the 
worst everything and everybody.” Late 
life, having written the obligatory 
memoir, Reston made the obligatory 
visit C-Span, where acknowledged 
his ambivalence about television. Recog- 
nizing its educational potential, the 
print equivalent Walter Cronkite ap- 
peared visibly discomforted its en- 
forced intimacy. “It frightens because 
makes you think about yourself,” said 
Reston. not think thinking about 
yourself formula for happiness.” 

Tell that the hard bodies dispensing 
today’s soft news, the strident ringmas- 
ters cable who measure success deci- 
bels and demographics. The real corrup- 
tion American journalism, Stacks 
concedes melancholy afterword, lies 
the sycophancy and sensationalism re- 
sulting from corporate control and 
mindless obsession with the bottom line. 
the end, Stacks contrasts Reston’s de- 
cency with the reflexive distrust bred 
official spin and mendacity. “He was skep- 
tical without ever lapsing into the current 
disease American journalism: unre- 
lieved cynicism.” any wonder, then, 
that the mourners who attended Reston’s 
funeral December 1995 grieved for the 
loss their friend, and much more? 


Richard Norton Smith director the 
Robert Dole Institute Politics the 
University Kansas. currently work- 
ing biography Nelson Rockefeller. 
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How the Emperor 
His Clothes 


tid for Times 
uy 


DIANA HENRIQUES 
Rupert Murdoch, the 


America, 
been his “content.” cluck 


over the tabloid excesses the New York 


ost, shout back Bill deplore 
the entire reality-TV genre, and in- 
cluding American Idol, and fret about 
what The Simpsons and Temptation Is- 
land will the children. 

inclined will find much 
fresh fuel for outrage Rupert 
The Untold Stor 
Media Wizard, Chenoweth. Yes, 
Chenoweth informs us, Murdoch really 


Those 


the global significance 


he | 


the World’s Greatest 


does churn out all that stuff just make 


money. And no, doesn’t seem both- 


him all that snobs like think 


pandering the most churlish and vi- 
cious aspects human nature. does 
not live Masterpiece Theatre world, 
thank you very much. 

But stoking our snobbish outrage 
not Chenoweth’s purpose. Forget con- 
tent, says. The fundamental Mur- 
dochian significance lies his grip 


CJR November/December 2002 


distribution, all the ways has found 
dump his immensely popular trash 
into the world culture. His dump trucks 
the cable networks, the printing 
presses, the television studios, the movie 
back lots, and lately, the satellites are 
the real story, And lively, hair- 
raising, sometimes maddeningly jum- 
bled story is, told Chenoweth, 
senior writer with the Australian Finan- 
that nation’s daily business 


folks. 


cial Review 
new spaper. 


RUPERT MURDOCH: THE UNTOLD 
STORY THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
MEDIA WIZARD 


NEIL CHENOWETH 
CROV 


CROWN BUSIN 
/ 


honest, this not easy book 
love. was originally published 
London last year under the far more ac- 
curate title Virtual Murdoch: Reality Wars 
the Information Updated 
and reissued here, cluttered and occa- 
sionally flabby, with herky-jerky struc- 
ture that suggests was assembled 
food processor rather than word 
Just keeping all the minor 


lighway. 


processor. 
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characters straight much more work 
than most readers want do, and 
cover lot ground more than once. 
Moreover, its occasional melodra- 
matic references Murdoch’s vast cos- 


mic power seem naive and quaint these 


days throwback the pre-Enron 
era when were still widely ad- 
mired and were not yet routinely keep- 
ing criminal lawyers retainer. Ru- 
pert Murdoch “is probably the most 
influential and powerful media figure 
the world,” Chenoweth writes his 
introduction. “His empire triggers ef- 
fects directly and indirectly across the 
globe far beyond the size his compa- 
ny. wields this power unfettered 
other shareholders bankers inde- 
pendent directors even national 


governments.” And yet, the end 


the book, Murdoch has been thwarted 
least temporarily his dearest am- 
bition, the purchase the DirecTV 
television satellite service from Gener- 
television operators and the dither- 
ing board. They just don’t make 
superheroes like they used to. 


some books have the 
flaws their virtues, this one 
has the virtues its flaws. 
With its breathless tap-dance 


through Murdoch’s daily life 


sailing off the Great Barrier Reef 
one day, courting the owner the Los 


Angeles Dodgers another, receiving 
the “Humanitarian the Year” award 
third, entertaining the family 
his new loft SoHo somewhere along 
the way the book delivers adren- 
aline kick roughly equivalent the 
thrill rifling through Murdoch’s 
PalmPilot and opening his mail. It’s all 


here, every murky deal, every sworn 


enemy, every shocking lawsuit, every 
clever acquisition, every cynical ratio- 
nalization, every accounting trick, 
every family crisis. Conspiracy theo- 
rists, beware: Chenoweth could ad- 
dictive. 


Consider the aftermath one 
Murdoch’s failed attempts secure 


American satellite system. One strate- 
gy, teaming the deal with con- 
sortium cable operators, was shot 
down 1998 the Justice Depart- 
ment, which apparently feared letting 
the cable companies control technol- 
ogy that could put them out busi- 
ness. The fallback plan, renewed 
partnership with EchoStar, smaller 
satellite company had already jilted 


once, was appallingly expensive. “Mur- 
doch left doubt who blamed for 
this disastrous outcome: was the 
fault the Clinton administration,” 
Chenoweth writes. And how did Mur- 
doch retaliate for this corporate set- 
back? The author strongly suggests 
that was more than coincidence that 
this was the moment when “the New 
York Post broke the unofficial media 
bar writing about the 
family, with front-page story about 
Chelsea Clinton’s distraught visit 
university clinic after failed ro- 
mance.” 

This hardball. Nor the only 
instance cited Chenoweth which 
Murdoch’s business warfare seems 
have distorted the judgment and ethics 
his journalistic enterprises. When 
Murdoch was trying persuade the 
Chinese government support his 
plan for satellite television system 
there, are told, the Murdoch-owned 
publishing house HarperCollins 
shamefully reneged publishing 
memoir Christopher Patten, the last 
British governor Hong Kong. Buy- 
ing the book the first place had re- 
quired “no shortage courage” the 
part Eddie Bell, the chairman the 
publishing house’s 
Chenoweth tells us, because “it was 
common knowledge that Murdoch de- 
tested who was extremely un- 
popular with the Chinese leadership. 
The top editors HarperCollins hung 
tough for while, but finally caved 
their boss’s displeasure and dropped 
the book. The resulting furor made 
headlines around the world but was 
barely mentioned Murdoch’s news- 
papers, which include the august Times 
London. 

“The Times media editor, Raymond 
Snoddy, said later that the lack cover- 
age was ‘unacceptable error, but his 
attempts interview Patten, Bell, and 
Murdoch had failed,” the author contin- 
ues. The paper’s editor said consid- 
ered the episode minor story but con- 
ceded “he might have ‘underplayed 

The exploits Murdoch’s journalists 
are nothing, however, compared 
those his accountants. Murdoch’s 
flagship, the News Corp, exists “in three 
parallel universes,” Chenoweth explains. 
One the universe described the an- 
nual reports shareholders, based 
Australian accounting practices. The 
second the one described the com- 
pany’s financial reports U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission the Unit- 
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States, using stricter accounting rules. 
And the third presumably described 
the tax returns the company pri- 
vately Australia. Through artful tax 
planning that has only once been suc- 
cessfully challenged Israel 1998, 
where News Corp agreed pay small 
penalty and modify the way calculated 


its taxable income there the company 


has been able avoid paying taxes 
fully two-thirds its S.E.C.-reported 
profits. But according Chenoweth, 
that’s just routine compared the sor- 
cery that once enlivened Murdoch’s fi- 
nancial statements. 

“It began 1987, the company’s 
Australian profit writes. 
“The profit after-tax News Corp’s 
operating earnings came 
$364.364 million. was cute little en- 
try.” The odds the same number’s 
occurring both sides the decimal 
point were about one 250. “But 
happened the next year. the same 
profit line, this time the result was 


$464.464 million. The 1989 result was 


$496.496 million. 1990 the figure 
was $282.282 million.” 1991, there 
were three these “magic numbers” 
the same financial statement against 
odds more than 100 million one, 
are told. “The magic numbers ap- 
peared have become obsession 
with the News Corp bean counters. 
They did again more restrained 
style 1992 (profit before abnorma 
items $530.530 million); thereafter 


News Corp abruptly began reporting 


profits only millions dollars, 
dropping the decimal places.” 

The game worked only Australian 
dollars, but impressive nevertheless. 
Chenoweth notes, “These results sug- 
gest unique accounting culture 
News Corp. The uneasy question that 
this cheap party trick raises is: this ac- 
counting team confident that they 
can make the minor numbers profit 
report say anything they want, then 
what does this say about the big num- 
bers the company was reporting? Why 


should the number technicians stop 


there?” 

Good question and especially 
provocative one today’s scandal-ob- 
sessed environment. These accounting 
antics, too, seem relic from earlier, 


more carefree age. Today’s regulatory 


puritans may find 
numbers” far less amusing. 
have back the Wild 
West find social setting that would 
suit the characters 
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Chenoweth’s account the adventures 


NDS (News Digital Systems), the Is- 
rael-based encryption company that 
acts locksmith the Murdoch pay- 
television empire. The unit was run for 
years man who was fugitive from 
United States securities fraud case; 
has been plagued accusations ille- 
gal wiretapping and industrial espi- 
onage that were aired blistering 
court case London but got surpris- 
ingly little publicity here. this, 
Chenoweth has more questions than 
answers, but his questions are insightful 
and important. Not the least them 
“what part News manage- 
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ment culture allowed employ 
fugitive?” 


espite the serious and some- 
times shocking issues 
tackles, Chenoweth, times, 
weepingly funny, especial- 


“Many Americans are confused Eng- 
lish tabloid newspapers, which the 
thing that the New York Post most re- 
chapter. “In particular they don’t under- 
stand the tabloid maneuver known 
the reverse ferret.” Now what, you may 
wondering, the “reverse ferret”? 
personal favorite passage the en- 
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tire book, Chenoweth explains: 

probably 
world’s greatest tabloid editor (certainly 
the most obnoxious), used stalk the 
newsroom {of British paper, 
The urging his reporters generally 
annoy the powers that be, ‘put ferret 
their trousers. would this until 
the moment became clear that the 
course making stories, inventing 
quotes, invading people’s privacy, and 
stepping toes, The Sun had committed 
some truly hideous solecism like run- 
ning the wrong lottery numbers when 
would rush back the newsroom 
shouting, ‘reverse ferret!’ This the sur- 


vival moment, when tabloid changes 
course blink without any reduction 
speed, volume, moral outrage.” 


author attributes this de- 

Peter Chippindale and 

Chris Horrie, who included 
their book, Stick Your 


Punter. Indeed, his footnotes reveal the 
debt owes the media’s long fascina- 
tion with all things Murdochian. And 
look his bibliography raises the ques- 
tion whether the world really needs an- 
other book about yet another media 
mogul, especially the well-thumbed Mur- 


harrowing tour force 


reporter living dangerously 


world that God forgot.” 
—TOM GOLDSTEIN, 


dean, Columbia School 


Journalism 


“In this searing story, lan 


Stewart has ask himself 


why risked his life, and 


was worth it. His struggle 


answer these questions 


—ANNE GARRELS, 
National Public Radio 


powerful and 
uncompromising account 


just what takes collect the news you see 
your morning newspaper.” 
—TERRY ANDERSON, author Den Lions 


“In these troubled times, journalists are once again being killed and kidnapped 
war zone, lan Ambushed compelling look why they go, 
what risks they take, and whether it's all worth it.” 2000 


Pulitzer Prize Winner and coauthor The Bridge Gun 
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ALGONQUIN BOOKS CHAPEL HILL 
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doch. William Shawcross brought out 
revised edition his more sedate Mur- 
doch: The Making Media Empire 
1997. There are six other Murdoch bi- 
ographies Chenoweth’s list, and sever- 
fresher ones are bookstore shelves 
right now. don’t believe Chenoweth’s 
American subtitle much the story 
has indeed been told before. Did need 
told again? 

think the answer yes. The break- 
neck changes the recent past, begin- 
ning roughly with the hatching the In- 
ternet bubble and ending the uncertain 
terrain the post-9/11 world, justify this 
fresh look. Like those high-speed films 
that show the evolution Western art 
fifty seconds, Chenoweth provides sort 
fast-forward account the revolution 
that has swept through Mr. 
neighborhood those years. His subtle 
analysis, once you sift from the dizzying 
details the Murdoch appointment 
book, will prompt even the least media- 
savvy among start wondering and 
worrying about the possible outcome 
the games the media moguls have been 
playing the past decade. 

Murdoch has not yet given 
his dream acquiring the dominant 
satellite television system North 
America and linking systems 
already controls Europe, Asia, and 
Latin America. His odds success 
were recently improved when federal 
regulators rejected EchoStar’s rival 
deal with General Motors, opening the 
door fresh bids. Will cable television 


become the Betamax the future? 


so, will because Murdoch’s or- 
biting hardware because the tele- 
phone companies will have found 
way deliver television and movies 
over the Internet? When have 500 
television choices, will the victory be- 
long the consumer? whoever 


offers the best electronic version 


Guide? Well, guess who has muscular 
stake the troubled company that 
owns Guide these days? That’s 
right. Unfortunately, News Corp’s 
opaque complexity and restless hyper- 
activity defy easy analysis, and un- 
packing Chenoweth’s story not 
something tackle after the cocktail 
hour. But repays his readers’ efforts 
delivering essential primer that 
captures, one spot and unsettling 
detail, the utter ubiquity Rupert 
Murdoch. 


Diana Henriques financial writer 


The New York Times. 
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The 2003-2004 
John Knight Fellowships 
Stanford 


Reporters and editors and anchors 


photographers and producers and 


news directors 


editorial cartoonists and web-site 


gurus and more 


want people who have already accom- 
plished lot and are ambitious more. Can- 
didates must have seven years’ 
experience. Fellows receive stipend 
$55,000, plus tuition, health insurance and 
allowance for books, housing and child care. 
All benefits and activities the program are 


open spouses and partners Fellows. 


JOURNALISTS WIN 


WHAT THEY. GET? 


intellectual 


MONTHS STUDY 


growth, and personal change 


SITIES in classes in independent 
studies and in special seminars -with 


quest speakers. the end the year they return 


to thei news organizations, bette: prepared for the 


“The Knight Fellowship offers you chance 
expand the framework from which you 
view the world. case, meant honing 
Chinese, taking classes the Business 
School and learning scuba dive. absorb- 
things from the perspective ‘learning 
experiencing’ versus the ‘report and 
edit’ mode that had become habitual. And 


4 


what wonderful world that is!” 


Vice President, NBC News 
Fellow ‘93 


“Is the Knight Fellowship worth the risk 
stepping off your career track for 
opportunity study and reflect 


fraternity top-notch cer- 
tainly boosted enthusiasm for job, 
and sense what can accomplish 
the future. Bottom line: career-enhancer.” 

RICHARD GONZALES, National Public Radio 


learning enough science make the transi- 
tion from covering the Internet biotech. 

was impromptu picnics with partner 

and our daughter and fascinating lunches 

atthe Faculty Club with three separate 
McArthur award winners—each one 
professor course was taking. The year 
re-arranged brain ways still sorting out and gave 
the time reflect the meaning the work do. It's 


year for grand thoughts.” 
ELIZABETH WEISE, Biotechnology Reporter, USA Today 
Fellow 2002 


“The Knight Fellowship rekindles the 
dream journalism, well providing 
tools make reality. Coming out 
9/11, our group focused extensively 
international relations, and some the 


best teachers came from within our own 


class. Qur business hard the mind, 
the body, and the spirit, and this year 
provided safe space discuss our individual battle scars 
well the need communally push for better journalism 
the future.” 
FARAI CHIDEYA, Editor, PopandPolitics.com 
Fellow 2002 


The application deadline for next year 
February 2003. For brochure and application 
form, write, phone, fax e-mail us. 


e-mail: knightfellow@forsythe.stanford.edu 


John Knight Fellowships 
Building 120, Room 424 Phone: (650) 723-4937 


Stanford, Calif. 94305-2050 Fax: 725-6154 


Visit our website: http://knight.stanford.edu 
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JOURNALISM AFTER SEPTEMBER 

Edited Barbie Zelizer and Stuart Al- 
lan, with foreword Victor Navasky 
Routledge. 268 pp. $21.95 paper 

WAR WORDS: LANGUAGE, POLITICS 
AND 

Sandra Silberstein 

Routledge. 172 pp. $25 


Journalism After September 11, 

transatlantic array leading British 
American academic writers 
journalism assess whether and how the 
events that day have changed journal- 
ism forever. There consensus: the 
sixteen contributors assert variously that 
journalism performed its best, that 
abandoned principle under pressure 
patriotic, that helped comfort 


and unify, that failed accommodate 


vital public debate. 

Academics, like most other people, 
have preconceived opinions. Their dif- 
ference from most other people, howev- 
er, that academics have opinions but- 
tressed their own research. too 
many cases herein, these scholars look 
narrowly for elements the September 
cataclysms that buttress their previ- 
ous work, and generously cite them- 
selves their references. 

Fortunately, few break with this pat- 
tern. Jay Rosen New York University of- 
fers acute quasi-personal essay. Michael 


Schudson, author The Sociology 


News, finds qualities did not expect: 

“Journalism after September 
showed that could not only inform but 
console, not only make think but 
make cry” this course before 
many the news media turned mar- 
keting tinny patriotism. 

The most ambitious essay that 
James Carey Columbia University, 
which attempts appraise jour- 
nalism after September the context 
the history the American press over 
the last century. summarizes period 
that saw the rise independent, vig- 
orous press, which began “unravel 
excess” after Watergate and began ne- 
glect its most basic obligations was 
absorbed into the information/enter- 


tainment industry. The crisis Septem- 
ber demonstrated, however briefly, 
journalism’s ability rise high level 
public responsibility. 

But Carey believes that there has been, 
will be, inevitable relapse, 
sumption journalism governed 
market and entertainment norms. re- 
sponds with startling proposal for re- 
form that journalism must de- 
tached from the global conglomerates 
enable carry out its legitimate pur- 
poses democratic society. rightly 
expects “howls protest” and, doubt, 
incredulity. Nor does say specifically 
how perform the surgery, beyond im- 
plying that government must help. 

The brief study, War Words, San- 
dra Silberstein, “applied linguist,” of- 
fers shrewd analysis the language used 
create patriotic consensus after Sep- 
tember 11. She finds the language 
speeches President Bush some the 
effectiveness, and misrepresentation, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s addresses after 
Pearl Harbor. She shrewdly analyzes how 
the comments Peter Jennings while 
broadcasting the service September 
the National Cathedral helped de- 
fine the event one the “great nation- 


occasions.” Using transcripts, she finds 


that television reporters interviewing 
survivors tried push entertainment 
values, cutting off dull interviewees 
trying extract lurid detail, the point 
that one interviewee, asked she had 
seen people bleeding, responded, “You 
want blood, here’s blood .. . ,” displayed 
her wounded leg, and walked away. 


BEYOND THE LINES: PICTORIAL REPORTING, 
EVERYDAY LIFE, AND THE CRISIS GILDED 
AGE AMERICA 

Joshua Brown 

University California Press 

361 pp. $49.95 


Brown, executive director 
American Social History Pro- 
for Media and Learning 
‘the City University New York, exam- 
ines here the half-century when engrav- 
ings supplied the pictorial content 
journalism. focuses primarily 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, the 


long-lived weekly founded 1855 
English immigrant engraver named 
Henry Carter, who signed his work 
“Frank Leslie.” For decades, engravings, 
elaborated from on-the-scene sketches, 
captured scenes and violent action be- 
yond the cumbersome photography 
the era. Offering dozens examples, 
Brown tracks the portrayal Leslie’s 
American society through the Civil War 
almost the end the century, noting 
that the engravings often portrayed 
nation more diverse than was conceded 
the publication’s editorials. the 
end, half-tone illustrations and pho- 
tographs took over, but Brown success- 
fully demonstrates the richness and 
multiplicity the engravers’ heritage. 


FIRST JOB: MEMOIR GROWING 
WORK 


Rinker Buck 
PublicAffairs. 397 pp. $27.50 


1973, Rinker Buck was “book turd,” 
freshly graduated from Bowdoin, mo- 
through New England 
search the rest his life. With pre- 
vious thought becoming journalist, 
stopped whim The Berkshire 
Eagle Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and met 
the two staunch New Englanders who had 
made the Eagle reputation one the 
best small newspapers the country. One 
was the publisher, Lawrence “Pete” 
Miller; the other was the Pulitzer-winning 
editorialist, Roger Bourne Linscott. They 
took interest when Buck refused 
cower and eventually offered him the tra- 
ditional drudgery writing obituaries 
But this dreary chronicle the mak- 
ing reporter. sure, there are 
journalistic episodes that stand out 
Buck’s interview with John Wayne, 
Massachusetts see Norman Rockwell; 
his coverage the great Berkshires torna- 
do; the deflation his first exposé, 
fraud hired the local hospital. But 
offers even more charming and funny 
tale unfettered and randy youth, sex- 
ual adventure, small-town bars, and the 
great outdoors. couple years later, 
responded the lure New York. “But,” 
concludes, “the life was racing toward 
would never intense the one was 
leaving behind.” 
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Livingston Awards 


Young Journalists 


Patrick Healy Bob Norman Sumana Chatterjee 


n 


Beach, the and Sudarson Raghavan 


The Boston Globe, presented the award New 


Clarence Page for 2001 local reporting Knight-Ridder 


ington Dureau, accept the 


Inviting 2002 Entries 


Three $10,000 Prizes are given each year the Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation for the best print, on-line 
broadcast coverage local, national and international news journalists aged and younger 
any U.S. medium. The Livingstons, whose purpose recognize and further develop the abilities 
young journalists, are the largest all-media, general reporting prizes the country. Miss Parnis 
established the awards 1980 through her foundation, now chaired Neal Hochman. 


Deadline for 2002 entries: February 2003 


NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokaw Chicago Tribune 
Christiane Amanpour Osborn Elliott Howell Raines 
chief international correspondent, dean emeritus, Columbia University Graduate executive editor, The New York 
CNN Intemational and special School Journalism 
spondent, “60 Minutes,” CBS News Mike Wallace 
Ellen Goodman senior correspondent and co-editor, 
Ken Auletta editor and columnist, The Boston Minutes,” CBS News 
author, media columnist, The New Yorker Globe 


Entry can obtained Charles Director, Livingston Awards, Wallace House 
Michigan, 620 Oxtord Road, Ann Arbor, 48104. Phone: 734-998-7575. 734-998-7979. 
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Strings Attached 


Adventures grant-funded journalism 


ike many reporters who pursue jobs public 
radio, wanted work newsroom that 
wasn't driven profit margins. But recently 
learned the hard way that public broadcasters 
are not exempt from having choose between journal- 


istic integrity and the persistent need for cash. 

During the summer 2001, Philadelphia’s all-news 
public-radio station, WHYY, entered into “partnership” 
with nonprofit media company. The company, Green- 
Works, claims create “independent” 
broadcast productions. part the 
deal, GreenWorks agreed pay the salaries two re- 
porters and researcher who would work environ- 
mental stories, well their travel and equipment ex- 
penses. And would also foot the bill for broadband ac- 


Gwen Shaffer 
free-lance 
reporter who 


lives cess WHYY’s Harrisburg bureau, making possible for 
Philadelphia. about ten other Pennsylvania Public Radio stations eas- 
She spent ily download and air the environmental reports. 


four years 


applied for the reporter job after seeing posted 
staff writer 


the WHYY Web site July 2001. one point in- 


terview with Bill Fantini, news director, said 
City Paper. would like meet the project funder, and were 
Before that, joined Tim Schlitzer, executive producer Green- 
Shaffer held Works. Later, Fantini called ask would mind work- 


ing out the GreenWorks office. I’m told denies this 
now, but insisted would still WHYY employee. 
That soon changed. Schlitzer called offer the job 
October, and then learned that not only would desk 
GreenWorks but that the company would of- 
ficial employer. Bill Fantini eased concerns assuring 
that all editorial decisions would “live” WHYY. 

Grants are essential public-media organizations. fact, accepting 
foundation money standard fare WHYY. The Pew Charitable Trusts 
underwrites the station’s arts reporter, well two Pennsylvania Public 
Radio correspondents assigned the state legislature. And last year, re- 
porter covered urban affairs courtesy grant from the Thomas Skelton 
Harrison Foundation. But occasionally grant comes with many 
strings attached that strays beyond the boundaries these relation- 
ships and compromises the integrity the news. 

this case, GreenWorks’s Schlitzer played influential role deter- 
mining editorial content. first day work met with and 
counterpart WHYY, Brad Linder, discuss story ideas. were told that 
story meetings (which WHYY’s Bill Fantini usually skipped) would week- 
ly. Given that Schlitzer had journalism experience, found that disturb- 
ing. But turned out the least worries. 

early indication troubles that lay ahead came December. was 
planning trip Harrisburg, Schlitzer handed memo submit when 


several editorial 
positions 
National 
Public Radio 
Washington. 
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72. 


checked into the hotel. The ona 
Pennsylvania Department 
mental Protection (DEP) letterhead 
asked for the government room rate since 
was state contractor. asked Schlitzer 
why would represent myself that way. 
said was merely administrative. 

few weeks earlier, been asked fill 
out monthly progress report for DEP. 
questioned why the state agency needed 
updated work. Agency officials 
simply asked “kept informed” about 
the radio project, Schlitzer responded. 

Among the pieces Linder and filed 
were stories the challenges plaguing 
recycling program and 
drilling for oil Allegheny National For- 
est. Schlitzer often chastised for “focus- 
ing the negative” and “covering envi- 
ronmental issues like everybody else.” 

contrast, Schlitzer urged Linder and 
cover many “positive” stories du- 
bious merit. For instance, suggested file 
story Pittsburgh Voyager, nonprofit 
organization that runs educational river 
cruises. quick search DEP’s Growing 
Greener grants showed that the agency 
gave $92,960 Voyager during 2000 and 
2001. Schlitzer also proposed that Linder 
profile Pennsylvania CleanWays. Chapters 
this volunteer group, which cleans illegal 
dumpsites, have received DEP grants total- 
ing least $87,330, according the 
Web site. 

was horrified the thought re- 
porting environmental issues while 
being paid the state agency charged 
with environmental policy and enforce- 
ment. Initially tried push away fears 
that conflict interest existed. During 
WHYY’s weeklong pledge drives, an- 
nouncers relentlessly boast about the 
ethical and independent news 
coverage and believed them. 

Still, concerns led 
Schlitzer, numerous 
whether DEP was sponsoring the public 
radio project. Each time, insisted the 
funding came from variety sources” 
and flatly denied DEP was the primary 
funder. told Linder that, technically, 
GreenWorks didn’t receive money from 
DEP for the radio project because the 
funds first passed through Washington- 
based ICF Consulting (as knowing the 
money came from the DEP’s public rela- 
tions firm should reassuring). 

But the more dug into the Green- 
Works-DEP connection, the more un- 
earthed. May, looked information 
www.greenworks.tv, and discovered 


Environ- 


ask 


occasions, 
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that the URL was registered the home 
DEP Secretary David Hess. 

Links the GreenWorks site are plas- 
tered all over DEP’s own site. And while 
skimming DEP’s online newsletter, 
came across the agency’s “2001 Environ- 
mental Milestones.” Among them: “Dai- 
GreenWorks Radio stories public 
stations around the state all showing the 
positive steps individuals, businesses, 
farmers and local governments can take 
protect the environment.” 

GreenWorks is, indeed, indepen- 

dent media company Schlitzer claims, 
one has wonder why the Council State 


addre ss of 


Governments chose www.greenworks.tv 
receive its Best Innovation Award for state 
government Web sites 2000. 
Since 1997, DEP and its sister agency, the 
state Department Conservation and 
Natural Resources, have 
$4,758,268 grants and contracts for 
GreenWorks produce television shows, 
Vebcasts, and newsletter, according 
spokeswomen. That figure does 
not include $510,000 for the radio project. 
The more learned, the less comfort- 
able felt working GreenWorks. Had 
Schlitzer been upfront with about 


agency 


Following Strings 


aad 


the following details: 


WHYY news director Fantini and sta- 
tion manager Paul Gluck insist there 
was “firewall” between the station and 
from the beginning. Gluck 
says was unaware the joint story 
Meanwhile, Fantini did free- 


The funding comes through the state 
public relations contract with ICF 
Consul From that $510,000, Green- 
Works pays WHYY $94,000 spend 
the environmental reporter Brad Linder 
and his reporting. Linder thus paid 
WHYY, Shaffer was paid Green- 
Works. WHYY made distinction be- 
tween Linder’s and Shaffer’s job descrip- 
tions its Web site, and aired all but 
one her stories. Schlitzer claims 
fired Shaffer because she was “bitter” 
10t being allowed voice reports and 
was free-lancing GreenWorks 
CJR went press, WHYY notified 
that would discontinue its relation- 
ship with GreenWorks. 


the funding when interviewed for the 
position months earlier, 


made beeline 


I would have 
for the door. January, 
Fantini had complained about on-air 
delivery, and Linder began voicing 
reports. mid-March, Schlitzer pulled 
off the WHYY partnership, assigned 
work projects, ond suggest- 
write articles for other outlets. 
agreed happier started looking 
for another job. Then, May, Schlitzer 
should consider myself permanent em- 
ployee. Less than week 
into his office and gave the 

was fired May 15. The day fore, 
the WHYY urban affairs reporter Mhari 
Saito wrote letter Fantini, 


liked my 


he calle 
r, ne gy 


the news 


director, threatening quit because 


her “serious reservations” about the 
GreenWorks partnership. Saito detailed 
facts that discovered and shared with 
her. 
Obviously, DEP and GreenWorks were 
intertwined. why would WHYY enter 
into partnership with organization 
that has such clear political agenda? 


Fantini phoned May 25, apologizing 
for how things had turned out. 


adamantly denied knowing that Green- 
Works secured money for the radio pro- 
ject from DEP. 

Nonetheless, the partnership remains 
intact, and Linder continues paid 
with the grant. After looking into Saito’s 
WHYY management institut- 
few changes. Schlitzer can still sug- 
gest story ideas Fantini, but not 
Linder. Registration the www.green- 
works.tv Web site was transferred from 
Hess GreenWorks employee. 

Last December, local news directors 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg expressed 
concerns about GreenWorks stories, ask- 
ing the company was thinly veiled 
publicity arm DEP. And while WHYY 
built firewall June, WITF Harris- 
burg still isn’t carrying GreenWorks- 
funded pieces. And have agree that 
the mere appearance conflict in- 
terest enough discredit environmen- 
tal news stories made possible non- 
profit heavily funded DEP. 

six-month stint GreenWorks 
taught more about journalism ethics 
than any news reporting class ever could. 
Until last year, would have insisted public 
radio stations were immune from quid pro 
quos. longer quite naive, will inves- 
tigate next employer just thoroughly 
would the subject next story. 


concerns, 
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HILARY 


Hilary Burke 
reported 
immigration 
for the 
Herald News 
West 
Paterson, 
New Jersey, 
until early 
October. 
She moving 
South 
America 
work 
free-lance 
journalist. 


WAR TERRORISM 


Blanket secrecy 


ohn Ashcroft probably never 
imagined that his corrosive, se- 
cretive policies would chal- 
lenged small, little-known 


daily northern New Jersey. But 


realized that the 38,500-circu- 
lation Herald News covers Paterson 
might have guessed. 

vibrant, gritty city fifteen 
miles west Man- 
hattan, 
boasts one the nation’s largest 


Paterson 


Palestinian enclaves and active 
Muslim community. when the 
Department Justice began jail- 
ing Arab and Muslim 
pects” for minor immigration vio- 
lations last fall, was our readers’ 


brothers, 


terror sus- 


neighbors, 

had 
obligation report where they 
were being held and why. 

addition, the Passaic County 
Jail Paterson had become major 
holding station for immigrants 
snagged the terror probe. Be- 
tween September and December 
2001, the number immigration 


who were 


detainees increased tenfold near- 
400. The feds pay $77 per day per 
immigration detainee. Who were 
these people filling our county cof- 
fers? was our job find out. 

But the Justice Department, cit- 
ing national security concerns, re- 
fused even release their names. 
Deportation hearings, historically 
open the public, were held se- 
cretly the behest Chief Immi- 
gration Judge Michael Creppy, 
Ashcroft underling. Dated Septem- 
ber 21, 2001, the “Creppy memo” 
further ordered court personnel 
keep such hearings off the public 
docket and neither confirm nor de- 
their existence. 

The government’s 
crecy made hard for report 


this story. Because were barred 


not the answer 


from observing deportation hear- 
ings, had rely lawyers and 
activists tell about the detainees 
their names, where they were ar- 
rested, what immigration laws they 
might have violated, how long they 


had been jailed, and on. But even 


these secondary sources tell 


about everyone affected because 


they were struggling themselves 
learn who was being held. Without 
the 


lawyers were blocked 


detainees’ names, 
from contact- 
ing them offer their services. Thus 
many immigrants 
prison without anyone knowin 

telling their stories. 

What our reporting did reveal 
was that some immigrants, their 
bond denied 
high, spent long nine months 
jail while government officials 


fished for criminal terrorist ties. 


late August, fifty-two the orig- 
inal 763 “terror suspect” 


detainees 


were still in custody, according to 


figures reluctantly released the 
Justice Department. The 
cleared terrorist involvement, 
had been deported released. 
The government argues that 
blanket secrecy needed stave 
off the terrorist threat. Informa- 
tion about who being held and 


thers, 


why could provide “road map 


the Department Justice’s inves- 
tigations and assist 
harm Americans,” 
spokesman said. 

The fact that immigration 
judges already had the 


efforts 
department 


power 
close certain hearings. Federal reg - 
ulations provide for closing hear- 
ings protect 
the public interest.” 
during public hearings, judges can 
hear 
chambers thereby averting gen- 
uine security Federal 


“witnesses, parties, 


classified 


breaches. 


And even 


Question Security 


judges ruled against the 
categorical closure all special 
interest” hearings, the has 
labeled them, not assert that all 
such hearings should open; 
they simply say that each case 
should weighed individually. 
“Democracies die behind closed 
wrote Judge Damon Keith 
the United States Court Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit Cincin- 
nati, August 
ming from the secret deportation 
hearings Rabih Haddad. Co- 
Islamic charity shut 
down last December, Haddad chal- 
lenged the Justice Department’s 
blanket secrecy court, did sever- 


doors,” 


decision stem- 


founder 


newspapers, local congressman, 
and the American Civil Liberties 
Union. October after the Sixth 
Circuit declared the secret hearings 
unconstitutional, the government 
held new, public bond hearing for 
Haddad immigration court. 

March, the New 
Journal and North Jersey Media 
Group, parent company the Her- 
ald News and The Record, sued 
have “special interest” hearings 
closed on an individualized basis 
only. The federal judge Newark 
agreed with the arguments the 
ACLU, which represented our news 
organizations, and ordered the gov- 
ernment stop enforcing the 
Creppy memo nationwide. Oc- 
tober however, two-to-one rul- 
ing the 
Philadelphia overturned 
that decision, concluding that na- 
tional security concerns justify con- 
ducting all terrorism-related depor- 
tation hearings secret. With two 
circuit court decisions conflict, 
North Jersey Media Group, al. 
Ashcroft, al. may very well reach 
the Supreme Court all the way 
from 
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Jersey Law 


Third Circuit Court 
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Bad Frame 


The political angle cuts out 
the human dimension 


far corner New York State, Rebecca Bennett, sixty-one- 


year-old disabled woman, struggles pay $955 month for pre- 


scription drugs with income that half that. central New 


and Schoff are two the 


fruitless debate over drug subsidy. 
The press covered Congress’s failure help Medicare recipients 


TRUDY pay for their drugs. They covered the vacuous sound- 


bites from politicians, and how much subsidy would 


cost the government. But for the most part, they did not cover the 
issue ways that would have allowed the public see why drug 


Trudy 
Lieberman 
contributing 
advances. But the press get it. 

What the job journalist these days? follow the news, 
help lead people understanding some fundamental issue? Judging from 127 
stories and editorials about the prescription drug subsidy published over the last six 
months eleven daily newspapers, appears that following has trumped leadin 


After reading the stories, still have good idea how the various proposals de- 
bated and voted and likely come back the next Congress affect the elder- 
and disabled the center the controversy. was told there problem, but have 
not really been shown what the problem is. have idea how different versions 
drug bill would have helped Bennett and Schoff pay for their drugs. 

How journalists frame story how the public sees it. And the way they framed the 
drug debate was hardly illuminating, and frankly quite boring. How many self-serving 
soundbites from politicians does story need? How many times must story pontifi- 
cate whether passing bill will help Republicans Democrats? Stories would have 
been far more compelling reporters had followed old woman around and showed 
how skipping doses diabetes medicine raises her blood sugar levels; how paying for 
cardiac drug means she buy fruits and vegetables for the week. 

tend not think ourselves problem-solvers. But would add this our 
job description: show people where and why social change needed. are con- 
strained false notions objectivity, and competitive pressures move on. 
journalism lead the public discourse, must find ways shake the 
that-story syndrome. For years after health-care reform died 1994, the media ig- 
nored the issues that prompted the reform movement the first place. Coverage dis- 
appeared; the underlying problems remained. 


| 


Not long ago received e-mail from man who had read column had writ- 
ten for the Los Angeles Times about elderly people who are waiting lists for home- 
delivered meals. “I’ve never had waiting list,” said, “and I’m not starv- 
ing death. cannot see the problems that you write about. But, least you made 
look for them and think about the subject.” thought that was the highest com- 
pliment journalist can get. 

Reporters must make their audiences think the Rebecca Bennetts and Gary 
Schoffs who have pay for their medicines long after the politicians have gone 
home, the lobbyists have returned their suites Street, and, yes, after their ed- 
itors admonish them move “fresher” story. 
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York, Gary Schoff, fifty-three, who takes fifteen medications, 
solves similar problem simply not taking some them. Bennett 
million Medicare beneficiaries with 


prescription coverage, the vast group that was the subject last 


benefit crucial. The drug story human story about people 
fighting stay alive, eat, pay their bills, and take advantage phar- 


lone writer 
can make 


spaper Guild-CWA, 


. and The New 
Hevwi 


dges that remarkable 


90d Broun, each year acknow 


fact by rec 
nizing journalists who best exem 
plify his efforts behalf the 
underdog and the disadvantaged 
Entries of work done in calendar 


ked by 


year 2002 must postm 


Jan. 31. For contest rules, visit our 


web site: 


www.newsguild.org 


Population explosion, 
global health crisis, 
emerging diseases... 


have you considered 
career medical 
journalism? 


www.jomc.unc.edu/ 
medicaljournalism 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: 
JAN. 2003 
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University North Carolina 
nation’s foremost master’s 


Child 
Family 


skills covering 
key social issues, 
with fellowships 
$25,000. 


www.child-family.umd.edu 


301/405-7200 


University Maryland 
Philip Merrill College Journalism 


Inside Television’s First War 


Saigon Journal 


| 


“Vietnam, and especially Saigon, 
comes alive. Reading Inside 
First War almost made 
could feel the humid 
heat, crowded streets, and the 
sense that this deep nowhere 
land something bad could happen 
Roberts 
280 pages, illustrations, $29.95 
UNIVERSITY 
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Only They Knew 


Cowed media keep Americans informed 


fever 
was steadi- 
mount- 
ing 
Sunday morning. Little 
wonder, then, that 
article The Washing- 
ton Post jumped out 
five Americans favored 


Geneva using force get rid 
Overholser Saddam Hussein, “sen- 
timent shifted signifi- 
aol.com) 
cantly 
regularly were asked whether the 


United States should 
launch attack over 
the opposition U.S. 
allies.” that event, 
percent were opposed. 
other words, American views were 
substantially affected how our allies 
saw the issue. But how, wondered, were 
Americans know? had just that 


for about 
newspapers. 


morning heard fellow reporter re- 
cently returned weeks 


lament Americans’ paltry under- 
standing European views our poli- 
cies. For months, the European press had 
been brimming with evidence that “the 
opposition U.S. allies,” the poll put 
it, was substantial indeed, that Amer- 
ica’s willingness alone was wide- 
seen arrogant and dangerous. Or, 
Tom Friedman, the New York Times 
columnist, noted some days later, “Mr. 
Bush’s instinctive humility has given way 


lately Texas cowboy lingo when talk- 
ing about Iraq. sure helps whip 
crowds Republican fund-raisers, but, 
[Le Monde senior editor Alain] Fra- 
chon put it, ‘it doesn’t cross the ocean 
Yet precious little the European 
critique was making its way into the 
American press. How the American 
public going influence foreign policy 


already problematic question 
when people are scantily informed? 
The reason, think, that the 
media are cowed. are deflected from 
our driving purpose keep readers 
informed. Our newsrooms are market- 
ing-driven and profit-oriented, our staffs 
are poorly trained and dispirited. 
dread being called liberal, hate 
seen unpatriotic. fear making our 
readers unhappy, don’t want insult 
powerful people indeed, seem 
yearn for their favor. Seymour Hersh 
told audience last winter look 
the transcripts the press conferences 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld was 
holding post-9/11, and notice what took 
place: “Question, answer, laughter; ques- 
tion, answer, laughter.” greatly re- 
duced the amount coverage give 
foreign news. And the foreign news 
provide distortingly focused 
ourselves. recent Aspen Institute re- 
port looks the gulf between the pub- 
lic’s “fundamental attitudes” and the 
“misperceptions and confusion that un- 
dermine public support for more effec- 
tive U.S. global engagement.” con- 
cludes that the media’s handling inter- 
national news fosters the misperceptions 
and widens the gulf between public 
views and foreign policy. The report 
notes: newspaper story about food 
subsidies, for example, headlined 
pledge $7.9 billion the Japan, 
Other Nations’ but the U.S. contribu- 


tion accounted for just three percent 


the total.” 

The rap jour against Americans 
that overfed and undernourished 
applies here, well: America getting 
larger and larger and less and less well 
informed. 

It’s not the public’s fault, but the me- 
dia’s. The lack international coverage 
renders debate ineffective. covered 
the world, people would know things, 
and they knew things, their policy 
choices would likely just fine. 
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Learning Curve 


Learning cover Native Americans 


Syracuse Post-Standard reporter showed crime scene 
central New York last June, only told get off the 
property. has been banned the third Post-Standard 
reporter have that distinction from land owned the 
biggest enterprise two counties: the Oneida Indian Nation. 

The reporter, Glenn Coin, plagiarized, misquoted some- 


was write three stories that the Oneidas like. David Hollis, 
communications director for the nation, writing op-ed article, 
said Coin’s stories showed pattern seeking only neg- 
ative comment Oneida projects from “dubious” 
“disgruntled” sources. Oneida official, Kandice Watson, went 
say that Coin “must come from bigoted family.” 


student Why should care? 

the Because the Syracuse case not isolated one. Access problems 
Graduate have arisen the past ten years with the Shoshone-Bannock Idaho, 
School 


with the Spokane tribe Washington, with the Zuni Pueblo New 
Mexico, and almost certainly other cases that never hear about. 
Because more Indian nations become flush with gambling 


Journalism. 

She wrote her 
master’s thesis 
the Oneida 
Indian 


money, they are becoming the biggest story town for many com- 
munities. 


relations with Because American Indians are among the most underreported 
surrounding minorities the United States, and because newspapers could pro- 


communities. vide window into lives few Americans will experience first-hand. 
American Indians, numbering some four million, according the 

2000 census, deserve covered. 
Conflict between the press and American Indians has been constant for number 


reasons. These nations enjoy the benefits sovereignty, making them essentially indepen- 
dent within the borders the United States. They are not bound most federal laws ex- 
cept cases federal crimes overlapping jurisdictions, and the press sue the 


tribes directly file Freedom Information requests tribal governments. Reporters 
covering tribes, effect, are akin foreign correspondents covering foreign country. 

American Indian nations, meanwhile, have their reasons for stonewalling the 
press. Historically depicted mainstream media savages, drunks, and welfare free- 
loaders, many nations feel singled out and defensive. Some have developed bunker 
mentality with regard the press. 

Mark Trahant, chairman the Maynard Institute and member the Shoshone- 
Bannock tribe, says most Americans don’t understand the notion sovereignty, and 
reporters assigned the beat often stumble over their assumptions about Native 
American cultures they know little about. Reservation culture not Anglo culture, 
and can’t covered effectively over phone. Few newspapers have American 
Indian staff help add nuance. 


the other hand, these nations need learn the ways the press. Many seem 


have slim grasp the role the media: present all sides fairly, not one 
side’s mouthpiece. They should careful labeling the media racist when they dis- 


agree with coverage. the long run, banning newspaper counterproductive and 


the Indian nations undermine their own story. 
For their part, reporters need aware how tribes have been portrayed. And with 
any beat, reporters need spend more time the reservation. Building trust takes time. 
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one, misrepresented himself. His crime, the eyes the Oneidas, 


CDC FOUNDATION 
Nnight Journalism 


Fellowship: 


Learn identify and track 
health threats. Work side- 
by-side with CDC 
detectives" investigate 
outbreaks. Conduct research 
illness and disease pre- 
vention. Working journalists 
who cover medicine 
science may apply. 
Fellowship late June 
through September, 2003. 
Stipends 
Application deadline: 
February 20, 2003. 


More information 
www.cdcfoundation.org 
call 404-653-0790. 


2002 Knight/CDC 


Sanjay Bhatt, medical reporter, 
Beach Post. Rabies, 

typhoid, West Nile virus. Field 

work: Louisiana, Oregon, Egypt. 


Korey Capozza, free-lancer, 
San Francisco. Pollution, interna- 
tional health. Field work: 
Argentina. 


Nancy Franklin, staff writer, 
The New Yorker. Vaccine safety. 
Field work: Virginia, Iowa. 


Ben Harder, health reporter, 
Science News. Foodborne dis- 
eases, West Nile virus. Field 
work: Kenya, Uganda, Arkansas. 


Karen Palmer, health reporter, 
The Toronto Star. Parasitic dis- 
eases. Field work: Guatemala, 
Mississippi, Wyoming. 


Mary Ann Roser, 
reporter, Austin American- 
Statesman. Respiratory dis- 
eases. Field work: Colorado; 
Penn. 


Limited Time? Ask about the 
10-day Boot Camp 
Public Health. 
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WRITERS’ RIGHTS 


Our Disappeared Stories 


Everyone loses the feud over electronic rights 


June 2001 the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled Tasini The New 


Globe’s Web site, she said, didn’t 
even cite by-line, let alone 
stories. Had really written them? 


call came about year 
ago from economics 


graduate student Cali- 

fornia who heard 
about some op-eds written for 
The Boston Globe about the viability 
proposed new convention cen- 
ter for Boston. She had searched on- 
line through the archives 
and other sites, but had found 
none stories. The 


Medford, Massachusetts, has written for wide range 
regional and national publications, and has taught vari- 
ous journalism courses, including media law and ethics. 


Phil Primack, free-lance writer and editor based 


Indeed had. But the time 
she called, those pieces were among 
about three dozen Globe articles 
written over the past twenty years 
that were longer accessible on- 
line. Like many publications wor- 
ried about copyright issues, the 
Globe was requiring free-lancers 
sign license agreements granting 
the paper full electronic rights 
their work agreement had 
refused sign because one par- 
ticularly onerous provision. 


York Times that publications cannot 
reprint their free-lancers’ work 
electronic form without their per- 
mission. Since had not signed 
the Globe’s July 2000 deadline 
grant such permission, the paper 
deleted stories and other 
nonsigners electronic 
archives. work had disappeared 
down the cyber memory hole. 

had problem with the 
Globe’s effort secure electronic 
rights for future work. What both- 
ered was this provision: “In ad- 


Nationally ecognized > ll why 
Nationally recognized experts will why 
building politics juvenile crime 
deadiine: Tuesday, 21, 2003 
Fellowships cover materials and subsidy for hington, D.C 
apply, send the following Beth Frerking, 
sketch {including contact and ple your work 
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VOICES 
PHIL PRIMAC 


For more information, please contact: 
Goldsmith Awards Program 
PUBLIC Joan Shorenstein Center 
John Kennedy School Government 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, 02138 
617-495-8269 


Harvard University 
John Kennedy School Government 


dition, for additional fee paid The challenging its license agreement, Globe can found now searching the 
Globe, grant The Globe non-ex- management refused all comment, in- LexisNexis Information Bank Abstract 
clusive, fully-paid up, worldwide license cluding information about how many Library, which despite its name, contains 
use all the Works that The Globe pieces had deleted how many free- just New York Times articles. The infor- 
has previously accepted from lancers had signed its agreement. mation not available through the more 
other words, for zero additional The New York Times, which owns the accessible New York Times Library. 
compensation, the Globe wanted rights was more forthcoming. The way violated the 
anything ever written for it. fact, requires free-lancers sign mere listing identifying information. 
have never made nickel from sec- lar contract, has deleted nearly 100,000 But the Globe and other papers are not 
ondary sale Globe piece, though pieces nonsigners, said the assistant offering even the minimal public service 
know there potential gold them thar counsel, George Freeman. “As acknowledging the existence stories 
electronic archive hills. But found this result” the Tasini case, nonsigners 
retroactivity provision excessive. aid, “the integrity the public whatever reason cost, institu- 
Fine. could live without the think that’s unfortu- tional laziness, and overlawyering come 
meager pay, though missed the platform nate.” added that about 20,000 deleted mind these publications have cho- 
provided. But decision not sign stories were restored after reluctant free- sen eliminate reference probably 
triggered clash with Madisonian prin- lancers signed the Times agreement. hundreds thousands stories. “It 
ciple hold dear, namely, that the the Globe and other papers, the delete the fact publication,” said 
information through free press es- Times wanted maintain least some the former Times columnist Anthony 
sential informed citizenry. the public record. Freeman said the Lewis, who teaches courses about the 
resolve this conflict, sought set- sought keep basic identifying in- Constitution and the press Columbia. 
tle retroactivity issue with the Globe. formation byline, date, headline, etc. Such listing, said, help publica- 
Deletion stories from the electronic stories non-signers. “We con- tions meet their “public 
public record, wrote July 20, discussed the matter and decided burden that responsibility thus 
mail, “not good for me, for the Globe that the articles should not totally stubborn writers like me. can 
(which gets credit for publishing the pear from cyberspace,” Freeman said. “It restore our stories the full public 
piece), for the public not good substitute for complete record, but only swallowing personal 
overtures were rejected. Citing ongoing record, but it’s better than nothing.” principle and accepting contract provi- 
litigation state court free-lancers However, the only way such citations sions find offensive. 
GOLD SMITH 25,000 prize for investigative 
reporting 
AWARDS Deadline for entries: December 31, 2002 
Joan Shorenstein Center $2,500 book prizes 
sadline for entries: 
POL Deadline for entries: December 31, 2002 
Materials must postmarked 
January 2003 
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The 
Nieman Foundation 
now inviting 
applications 
for its 
2003-2004 
fellowship 
program. 


Nieman Fellowships for Journalists 


Harvard University 


this critical time for journalism, the mission the Nieman Fellowships 
has never been more important. The fulfillment its 


mandate 


“promote and elevate the standards 
journalism and educate persons 


deemed specially qualified” 


working journalists from the United States and from other countries. 


The application 
deadline for 
U.S. journalists 
January 31, 2003. 


f 

each year with the selection 

Harvard, the Fellows experience discovery and enrichment, learning and 

reflection Harvard classrooms, Nieman seminars and from the close 

friendships that emerge during the Nieman year. Each Fellow free design 

individual course study. Some pursue courses reporting specialty; 

others explore the breadth schools and departments. For many Niemans, 

year transformation enabling them return their news organizations 


with renewed journalistic purpose. 


Nieman Fellowships are awarded reporters, editors, photographers, producers, edi- 
torial writers and cartoonists, and Internet specialists. Whatever their roles journal- 


ism, Nieman Fellows have this common: they are achievers and they understand 


the virtue continuing education for journalists. 


Nieman Fellowships are granted for the academic year and include tuition, stipend 


$55,000, housing allowance and childcare support. qualify for 


consideration, applicants: 


Must full-time staff freelance journalists working for the news 
editorial departments newspapers, news services, radio, television, 


magazines general public interest Internet news sites. 
have least five years professional experience working journalist. 


Must obtain their consent for leave absence for the 


academic year. 


Information and application forms may obtained from: 


Program Officer Tel: 617-495-2238 
Nieman Foundation Fax: 617-495-8976 
One Francis Avenue E-mail: nieman@harvard.edu 


Cambridge, 02138 Web site: www.nieman.harvard.edu 


aved the Button 


EDITH PEARLMAN life. These days published once 
week, nglish. (There are Yiddish anc 
have live, too,” Russian weekly Forwards, too.) Less in- 
the midst the Depres- spectable and interesting. 
own grandmother’s rag and 
had called crook. 
Did now understand what felt like 
Alfred Dreyfus, unjustly ac- 


cused 


ad 


sion, she bought long 
leopard coat. She wore 
everywhere. hem got ragged and 
muddy. The furrier shortened into 
jacket, and later into hat, and then 
muff, and then pillow, and fi- 


treason, exiled 
Devil’s Island? 


formed again with him would 
mascot. brief other kind: as- 
sonian magazine liked tance. 
the piece, bought it, pub- But know 
And that was comfortably that. accused plagia- 
But no. Smithsonian received some feels like being splat- 


fan mail. also received four letters tered, head toe, with mud. 
pointing out that the story closely re- the mind. Did mother really 
sembled Jewish fable about thrifty coat? wondered. Did re- 
tailor who recycled his coat. The corre- ally have mother? 
spondents worried that what Fortunately there was something 
biography was fiction borrowed was certain had the button. 
fiction. wrote the columnist and his edi- 
Smithsonian’s editors asked tor, offering bring the button their 
compose response. “I'm de- York offices. Stay home, they insist- 
lighted learn that mother re- ed; just send photograph the 
capitulating old tale” lie: thing. sent the button’s photograph; 
have pre eferred remain the dark. they published it; the columnist ran re- 
full bad habits, but traction, and, burst largess 
rizing isn’t one the truth. stolen from the French), printed 
And that, somewhat less comfortably, leopard reminiscence. 
was that. gave the tale new incarna- 
But no. One the letter-writers was, tion, albeit shortened version. And 
and is, columnist for the Jewish that finally that except for the bit 
the reply from Smithsonian without reputation. 
you? printed stronger version 
his complaint: frank accusation Brookline, Massachusetts, the author, 
literary theft. most recently, Love Among the Greats, 
The Forward for decades was in- collection short stories. 
fluential daily paper published Yid- article was published The Boston 
dish, mainstay Jewish Herald August. 


wrote: 


wrote: 


Edith Pearlman, free-lance writer 
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KURT SCHORK 


AWARD IN INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISM 


Recognizing independent and 
professional reporting that 
sheds new light 
controversial issues 


The 
Fund, 


Schork Memorial 
Reuters, 
Columbia University Graduate 
School Journalism are proud 
announce the winners the 


3 
inaugural Kurt Schork Awards. 


Freelance Journalist Category 


Carlotta Gall 
The New York Times 


Local Journalist Category 
Tomasz Patora 
Marcin Stelmasiak 
Przemyslaw Witkowski 
Gazeta Wyborcza (Poland) 


2003 Kurt Schork Award Submissions 


$10,000 prizes are awarded 
annually, one local reporter 
developing country nation 
transition, and the other freelance 
journalist covering international news, 
recognize and reward exceptional 
news reporting. 


Visit 
write Kurt Schork Awards 
International Journalism, Columbia 
University Graduate 
Journalism, 2950 Broadway 
New York, 
information. 


10027 for complete 


The submissions deadline May 
2003. 
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using the largest 
and most popular resource 
for journalism jobs. 


Fill your openings 


JournalismJobs 


www.journalismjobs.com 


JournalismJobs.com 
operated 
association with 
Columbia Journalism Review 
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PESSIMISM RULES 
NEWSROOMS 


DEBORAH POTTER 


the troops but their leaders. 


survey 103 news directors nation- 
wide, fully half said they felt their profes- 
sion was heading down the wrong track, 
while only third felt that was the 


right track 


The survey, conducted mail during 
the summer 2002, reflects the views 
significant sample the roughly 800 
stations the country that produce news. 

The main reason for the pessimism 
pretty simple, according one news di- 


rector: “Budget cuts are killing quality.” 


The financial pressures, which are forcing 
newsrooms more with less, are re- 
flected one telling statistic. Reporters are 
now required produce average 1.8 
packages day, the heaviest workload re- 
ported the five years that has been 
studying local news and surveying news 


directors. 


The news directors are fully aware that 
the increased productivity comes cost. 
The No. obstacle producing quality 
news, they say, “not enough ranking 
well above “not enough money” and “too 


little time.” 


More than half the news directors, 
cent, said the mood their newsrooms 
had suffered because budget con- 
straints layoffs industry-wide. And 
those newsrooms where morale was low, 
more than twice many bosses said 
things general were going the wrong 
direction than said the direction was right. 
“Low pay, long hours, raises,” one news 
director wrote, explaining why his em- 
ployees felt the way they did. Said anoth- 
er, “People come work every day won- 


News directors who say things are 
the right track see the effect tight bud- 
gets differently. They believe learn- 


CJR/PROJECT FOR EXCELLENCE JOURNALISM 


uperficial reporting, tabloid hype, 
style over substance: complaints 
about local television news are 
nothing new. But now, some 
the deepest concern being 
pressed inside newsrooms, not just 


ing produce quality news leaner 
times setting new priorities. “If were 
good ten things five years ago, have 
really good five things now,’ wrote 
one manager. “We'll get better the 
the smallest markets, where resources are 


things that are really 


The financial picture overall appears 
better than last year, when half all 
tions faced budget cuts staff reduc- 
consultants. Local news not what 


tions. This year, the figure was percent. 
The majority said their budgets were flat 


(30 percent) had gone (29 
the news directors who did have 
make cuts, only about quarter said the 
reductions hampered their stations’ news- 
gathering ability. “Smaller staff means 
coverage times,” one manager wrote. 
“Some editorial decisions have been based 


solely saving said another. 


Pessimism among news directors ap- 
longer-term economic trends. “Wrong 
track” answers outnumbered “right track” 
almost two one stations that have 
lost staff over the past three years, and 
about the same margin stations produc- 
ing more news than they did three years 
ago. “We now practice assembly-line 
nalism most shops,” one news director 
wrote. “With staff limitations and budget 
time/support for serious in-depth issue 
look for easy stories just add water 


casts, much less look for quality content. 


and 
Two-thirds news directors said they 


believed that the economic outlook for 


their stations was improving, but their pos- 


itive view did not extend news 
general. Almost half those who said 
their own stations’ financial picture looked 
better for the year come also said that 
quality.” 

With few notable exceptions, the 
ative attitude cuts across market size and 
station ownership. “Ratings, style, story- 
count, pacing, hair and clothes seem more 
important given day than content 
wrote Montana news director. And 
executive from big city Texas ob- 
served, “Owners even from top media com- 
have very little interest the 


over all, the industry the wrong track. 


quality their broadcast product.” 


November/December 2002 


terms market size, the only catego- 
which news directors split almost 
evenly the right track-wrong track ques- 
tion were those medium-sized markets. 
News managers were most pessimistic 


most strained. “Too much news fill. Too 
little wrote one news manager. “Too 
much ‘sameness, for which can blame 


should 

Where are the optimists? The survey found 
few network-owned-and-operated 
stations, where half the respondents said 
things were the right track. Only one 
person said the opposite, while the rest 
had opinion. But just ten news directors 
made that category, one-tenth the 
survey sample. the other percent, 
most felt the industry was the wrong 
track. The margin was particularly wide 
stations owned large corporate groups 
like Tribune and Gannett, where the ratio 
was more than two one. 

Among the positive thinkers, several ap- 
peared looking for silver lining. 
“We're doing what can changing 
economic environment,” said small-mar- 
ket news manager. Wrote news director 
top-50 market, “Still need more 


pieces, less emphasis sexy sensation- 


stories.” 


there any way out? Even some 
the pessimists say there is. “Get back 
basics and bring back the lost 
one wrote. “Strong local content attracts 
said another. But many fear 
those goals will remain out reach 
long “profits take precedence over 


The message sobering. De- 
spite the improving financial picture, 
news directors still feel besieged. Things 
reason believe they'll get much better 
any time soon. 


Deborah Potter executive director 
NewsLab, non-profit research and 
training center. 


HOW 


ATIBA PERTILLA AND TODD BELT 


or 


years, news consultants have 


local news mattered, too 
Certainly they 
teases, and even the most audience-friend- 
hairstyles. But they als 
while gimmicks can get view 
station, it's content that keeps them. 

Today, harder times, newsrooms have 


more problems than ever budget pres- 

gital technology, 

declining viewership, and now the likely 


sures, the transition 


coming duopoly and cross-ownership 
takeovers, are only few. 
The 
solutely controls what puts the air. 
turns out that the 
right content does matter. 
five-year study local 
analyzed more than 1,200 news 


journalism professionals, the most 
difficult economic environment. 
How know? 


the first three years, used ratin 


RATINGS AND QUALITY 


40% 

Percentage stations with improving 


Quality Grade 
rating trends, quality grade 


Percent Stations 


told broadcasters that the spinach 


advised clients 
about whom hire, how write 


warned that 


only thing the newsroom still ab- 


consultants were 


and 
more than 30,000 stories suggests that sev- 
eral measures quality, defined broadcast 
likely 


path commercial success, even today’s 


our proxy for economic success. created 
three-year ratings trend Nielsen ratings 
books determine stations 
aining losing viewers over time. 

ound that percent stations with 
est quality stations were ex- 
ratings success, high 


age than any other grade. 


percent- 


Meanwhile, have also gathered data 
share the percentage television 


sets use that are watching program 
another measurement commercial suc- 
cess. Here the data from the last five years 
show that percent “A” stations were 
market share over time, better 
record than any other quality grade. 


str Not onl 
but even little quality 
gher quali score, the 
better its gain market share was likely be. 
Still, some questions remained. For the last 
two years, for example, stations were not 
the grade category most likely show 


ings success. this year stations 
fared best, while last year was stations. 
Nith news ratings nearly everywhere 
falling, has the relationship between qualit 
and commercial success weakened? 
that ratings alone longer adequately re- 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


AND QUALITY 
2001-2002 
= 
} 
a 
best) (worst) 


Quality Grade 


Percentage stations improving 
key demographics, quality grade 
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CASE 
FOR QUALITY? 


TOM ROSENSTIEL 
AND MARION JUST 


ever mind how you define quality. 
Are there certain things stations 
can that will attract viewers? 
Last year tried outline 
such “magic formula.” used 
method common business identify- 
ing models success. Using four years 
data, found stations that were building 
viewership and isolated what distin- 
guished them from stations failing win 
viewers. was basic “benchmarking.” 

This year are adding second approach. 
Rather than just comparing one group sta- 
tions another, also used regression 
analysis, statistical method that tries pre- 
dict outcomes, isolate what works. 

statistical significance, this method can 
identify practices that are particularly ef- 
fective attracting and holding viewers. 
measured these approaches against 
four different criteria economic success 
ratings, share, retention lead-in audi- 
ence and demographics. (The share and rat- 
ings data are for five years. The analyses 
lead-in audience and demographics are just 
for 2001 and 2002.) 

Using this more rigorous statistical ap- 
proach, some our findings from last year 
were strengthened, others were not, and 
additional findings emerged. 

MORE ENTERPRISE REPORTING 
Effort pays. 

Over five years, stations with better rat- 
ings and shares more special series. Sta- 
tions with better audience retention and key 
demographics more tough interviews. 

When the more involved statistical 
analysis applied, the case for enterprise 
becomes even stronger. 

Stations that more enterprise all 
sorts are more likely build their lead- 
audience. Enterprise alone added per- 
cent the rate which station held its 
lead-in audience. 

Conversely, stations that produced the 
fewest enterprise stories (the lowest 
percent stations) had worse than aver- 


FIVE WAYS 


Simple and Proven 


age lead-in retention (2.5 point 
lead-in scale), while those the highest 
percent scored significantly above aver- 
age lead-in retention 3.15. 

measured the enterprise level 
every story from original investigations 
the top, sending reporter and not just 
camera the middle, all the way down 
using video press releases. 

The statistical model shows that all 
kinds enterprise helps retain audience. 
Doing substantive on-camera interviews 
alone can add percent the rate 
which station holds its lead-in audience. 
retain viewers, more original stories, 
not just the daybook. air much 
feed tape. Connect events your commu- 
nity. Send reporter, not just camera, and 
your audience will stay engaged. 

Unfortunately local news moving the 
opposite direction. Even sending reporter 
out cover breaking story event 
from the daybook has become the exception 
rather than the rule: 1998 these two cate- 


THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
STUDY 


7,423 stories 

530 newscasts 

stations 

markets 

FIVE YEARS 

33,871 stories 

2,420 newscasts 

242 stations 
(154, plus repeated stations) 
nation’s 210 markets 

Reaching 60% 

U.S. population 


gories accounted for percent all stories; 
now they account for just percent. The 
most common story format now the an- 
chor voiceover, averaging seconds. Four 
years ago anchor voiceovers made per- 
cent all stories; that figure has now 
leaped percent. 

There are other signs that enterprise 
declining. Satellite downloads have risen 
percent all stories, from per- 
cent 1998. Original investigations, tough 
interviews, and even reports other peo- 
investigations have disap- 
peared, especially late-night newscasts. 

there silver lining? Yes. When sta- 
tions did stories with original reporting, 
over the past four years their stories scored 
increasingly higher for relevance the 
local audience. Stations know how 
work that viewers care about when they 
have the time and resources it. 
COVER MORE THE COMMUNITY 
Newscasts that air more locally relevant 
stories are significantly more likely hold 
onto attract larger audience than the 
preceding program. Statistically, producing 
important local stories can add percent 
the audience lead-in retention rate. 

The statistical correlation here was 
strong. didn't apply ratings and share, 
but making stories locally relevant clearly 
helps keep lead-in audience. 

Does this mean local stations should 
only local news? Hardly. But means that there 
clearly right and wrong way national 
and regional news that will build audience. 

While may surprise some broadcasters, 
the right way “localize” national issues 
finding community examples, getting 
local comment and clarifying the 
local impact: How does President 
“Leave Child Behind” education biil af- 
fect the community? 

The wrong way find stories that 
necessarily significant from civics 
standpoint but may contribute the “water 
cooler” discussion the office the next day 
the Robert Blake murder case, say, the 
San Francisco dog mauling trial. These sto- 
ries, the thinking goes, are fascinating that 
they require localizing. 
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ILD VIEW 


The data clearly show that the “water 
approach doing more stories 
that buzz factor work. 
Unfortun approach domi- 
nates. today are three times more 
likely report stories without 
ca 


local context (13 percent all stories) 
than they are report national stories 
with explanation the local conse- 
quences percent). The case and 


the dog mauling trial were among the 
biggest “buzz” stories the 2002 
That type reporting loses viewers 

Some news directors apparently have 
reached the same conclusion. One news 
director told our survey that more “com- 
nunity impact” his strategy for improv- 
ing ratings. Placing “emphasis issues af- 
fecting the wrote another. “It 
may sound cliché but our previous man- 
agement got away from that and our rat- 
ings took turn for the worse.” 

Last year, using benchmarking, also 

found that stations with better ratings, 
hare, demographic, and lead-in trends 
were more likely air wider range 
topics their newscasts. That still holds 
true with the fifth year data. However, 
the pattern was not reinforced the re- 
gression analysis. cannot show statis- 
tically that adding more topics news- 
cast will itself help add viewership. 

But the statistical analysis did find 
something else. Stations that air the most 
highly substantive stories those that 
focus ideas, issues, policy, investi- 
gate public malfeasance are significant- 
more likely retain their lead-in audi- 
ence. 

his mean you should just air 
more political stories. Rather, relates 
how you cover your community. Look for 
the long-lasting impact and deeper issues 
stories. Don't afraid investigate the 
powers that be. The audience pays atten- 
tion 


AIR MORE LONG STORIE 


Every year the study, found that 
successful stations were more likely air 
longer stories. 

average, for example, the stories 


Station Can Take 


stations with better demographic and 
nds are five seconds longer. 
for longer stories fur- 


the more rigorous sta- 


act viewers, stations that air more 
stories are likely improve their 
demographic trends percent. 

Put another way, viewers like stories 
they can sink their teeth into. 

Why? Longer stories tend contain 
nore points view, involve longer sound- 
bites, show viewers more pictures, more 
places, get into more detail, and give view- 
ers more time comprehend their points. 

Rather than throwing facts people, 
long stories can tell tale. 


SOURCE STORIES BETTER 


Viewers notice sources. 

Last found that stations with 
successful trends were less 
likely air stories citing anonymous 


sources sources all. They were 
also more likely air stories with multiple 
sources feature sources with higher 
levels expertise. 

With the fifth year data added, this 
finding still true, though the margin 
difference shrank slightly. 

addition, this more refined sta- 
sis shows that viewers 
aring from people who 
what talking about. Stations 
relied more authoritative sources 
stories improved their hold their lead- 

Similarly, stations that avoid unattrib- 
uted unsourced stories improve audi- 
ence retention and build key demograph- 
cs. 

measured the authority sources 
noting their level expertise for 
given story from appropriate “ex- 
pert, participant, citing source 
all. Thus doctor with the right special- 
muter may the expert for story 
traffic congestion. 
plenty room for improve- 
ment here, well reason for optimism. 


There 


ments from appropriate “expert 
ear, however, the use experts 


more authorita 
stories local news does more often 
not just Pentagon press briefings. 


HIRE MORE REPORTERS 
GIVE THEM MORE TIME 


Stations that invest their money more 
better. 


his finding has been reinforced 


ways. Three years ago discov- 
ered that stations putting more their 
budget toward staff, and less toward 


better ratings trends. 


tations give more time 

work stories have better ratings 
trend 

This year again found evidence that 

giving the more time helps 

both ratings and share. The most success- 


ful stations assigned average 1.5 


the aver was 1.8. 
have another new 


stories this and were more 
production staff were also having more 
commercial success. average, they 
were one full point higher the five- 
point scales measure rating and 


Tom Rosenstiel director the Project for 
Journalism. Marion Jus 
professor political science Welle 
College and research associate the 
Shorenstein Center the Press, Politics, 


and Public Policy Harvard. 


Excelle enc 
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the first four years our study, only 
percent the stories included com- 
ther confirmed 
tistical analysis rose percent. Some this increase 
Even though fast pacing assumed attributed the number sto- 
ries about the war Afghanistan, cam- 
paign reported largely through on-cam- 
era briefings Secretary Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld and others with mili- 
tary expertise. 
The challenge finding ways get 
equipment, had 
lact year we marc 
Jay, While 
related 
share. 


AFTER 9/11, HAS 


WALLY DEAN 
AND LEE ANN BRADY 


was local television news 

moment American foreign policy 
and the specter terrorism be- 
came local story? 

Not even the attack America and the 

war terrorism could wrench local 

news from local and 

coverage carnage, crime and accidents. 

Local newscasts did begin cover 
more the world 2002, but only lit- 
tle more. And make room for that cov- 
erage defense and foreign affairs, local 
chipped away the coverage every- 
thing but crime and disaster. the 2002 
local news study, quarter (26 percent) 
all stories were devoted crime, law 
and the courts, the most any single year 
since 1998, when began monitoring 
local television news 

The events and aftermath September 
did force local stations become 
more international. Over the first four 
years the study, foreign affairs and de- 
fense amounted just percent sto- 
ries. This year, coverage those topics 
more than doubled percent, making 
the third-most-reported subject. 

Yet that figure may overstate how much 
local news really changed. Half our 
study occurred early March, during the 
heaviest fighting the Afghanistan war. 
That week, coverage the terrorism war 
home and abroad swelled percent 
all stories. late April-early May, the 
second week the study, coverage the 
war terrorism had dropped percent 
all stories. 

Most this coverage, moreover, con- 
sisted largely cut-and-paste stories 
from satellite feed footage (97 percent), 
rather than using local expertise con- 
nect these issues the community. 

This predictable with regard the 
war abroad, given Pentagon restrictions 
and financial pressures. But one might 
have expected stations staff the do- 
mestic war terrorism, especially given 
local TV's reliance the public safety 
community for news. 

Instead, when came the war 
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home from airport baggage checks 
the threat bioterrorism stations did 
relatively little reporting (just percent 
ihe stories), and hardly any that involved 
much enterprise. Only percent all sto- 
ries about homeland security were based 
what would generally considered en- 
terprise reporting. The rest was coverage 
“threats” picked from police and fire 
scanners, news conferences, daybooks, 
official press releases. 

Indeed, there was much coverage 
missing children, especially the Florida disap- 
pearance Rilya Wilson, there was 
local homeland defense percent each) 
and this was before the media glare focused 
missing children July and August. 

What get the air was notable. 
Issues directly affecting the lives huge 
numbers viewers got even less attention 
than usual. Some topics became almost ex- 
tinct, including education and transporta- 
tion issues percent each). Consider few 
statistics from the 7,423 stories studied 
2002: 

Only nine stories about aging and Social 
Security. 

Thirteen stories about welfare and 
poverty. 

Fifteen stories about the arts. 

Thirty-three stories about race. 


Coverage social issues was down from 
the average the first four years, was 


NYTHING 


the percentage stories about civiliza- 
tion and culture. Despite languishing 
economy, moribund stock market, and 
series accounting scandals that rocked 
public confidence, economic/business 
news fell the lowest level the 
history: percent stories. 

Stories about the job market, perhaps re- 
fiecting the scores layoff announcements, 
increased, but still amounted just per- 
cent the total. Put another way, coverage 
the effects the recession rose while 
coverage the causes declined. 

Reporting politics, government and 
public policy percent) did not increase, 
despite the political dimension the war 
terrorism. Consumer and health news 
held percent all stories even 
though health reports and consumer re- 
calls were the top two topics which sta- 
tions exhibited enterprise. 

Much the enterprise work done 
reporters assigned specific beats. 
According our survey news direc- 
tors, three-quarters local newsrooms 
have assigned beats. Among those beats, 
medicine/health reporters were most 
common (42 percent) followed crime 
court beats (38 percent), education (37 
percent), investigative (25 percent), con- 
sumer news (24 percent), and govern- 
ment/politics (24 percent). 

With all those beats, why are newscasts 
still full crime news? Apparently the re- 
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IANGED? 


flex cover the “live, local and late-break- 
commands most newsroom resources not 
specifically for other subjects. 
Indeed, the actions cops, criminals, BEAT REPORTING LOCAL TELEVISION 
suspects, crime victims, family members, and 
lawyers made percent all stories. Percentage News Directors Reporting Specific Full-Time Beats, Subjec 
And nothing was for very long. More 
than (67 percent) the stories 
ran minute less, percent thirty sec- 42% 
Television its best can take 
Afghanistan, and can connect those 
places our lives. But local news con- 
little but gawk. Health/ Crime/ Consumer Government 
like September has changed that. 
Subject 
Wally Dean director broadcast training 
for the Committee Concerned Journalists. 
HOW STRONG THE CASE FOR QUALITY? 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
appears that quality works, though the statis- local newsrooms different di- suffered from “too many out-of-town feeds, 
relationship not quite strong for The success new genre shows like poor sourcing, and low rele- 
lead-in. Stations with the demographic Survivor has reinforced the sense that vance.’ newscast was later shut down 
trends more that key 18-to-54 audience viewers are turned off traditional after less than ars the air 
averaged solid “B” for quality. The stations programming and want something different. The evidence suggests that younger people 
with the worst trends managed news, one response has been create want the same thing most viewers and 
What you tie these measurements togeth- that are “fast-paced” and believe not, quality. 
er? created Viewership Index combin- oriented.” Take, for example, the marketing All this should reason for optimism 
ing two years ratings data with the new mea- campaign for The Daily Buzz, syndicated Content the one thing news directors can 
surements audience retention and demo- morning news program that premiered the control. The first challenge believe the 
graphics (adding share tends skew the results fall 2002. touted the new entry declar- hard numbers, not the mythology. The sec- 
since ratings and share measure similar num- that its audience would skew younger than ond challenge learn how produce 
bers). Once again, found what academic re- the morning the Big Three networks. more quality with fewer resources. that 
searchers call statistically relation- “This show will edgier and funnier, while happen and happen soon local 
ship between quality and commercial success providing news content that relevant the news may more danger than news- 
other words, quality seems help younger generation,” one news executive de- papers becoming irrelevant. certa nly 
across the board. While many factors influ- company press release losing more audience, and losing faster. 
ence viewership from anchor chemistry But there are examples 
promos and teases quality journalism “edgier” approach news connecting Atiba Pertilla research associate Todd 
not just incidental. actually good business. with younger viewers. studi died one exam- Beit doctoral candidate political science 
Unfortunately, the conve entional wisdom WAMI Miami, 1999, and noted that the University Southern California 
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WALLY DEAN 
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HAS ANYTHING 


MOST POPULAR TOPICS 
BEFORE AND AFTER SEPTEMBER 


1998-2001 2002 
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BEAT REPORTING LOCAL TELEVISION 
Percentage News Directors Reporting Specific Full-Time Beats, Subject 
40% 
42% 
38% 37% 
25 
= 
10° 
Health/ Crime/ Invest Consumer Government 
/ Medicine Courts igative Full-Time 
Unit Beats 
Subject 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


ALBUQUERQUE 10PM 
station worst market. Score down 
KOB 286.49 20.43 +12% from 1998, but market has fallen further 
dweller. 52nd out stations. 
BATON ROUGE 6PM 
BOSTON 6PM 
best Boston but still good. 
CHICAGO 10PM 
tops Chicago thanks local relevance. 
“Springer” station now solid Good 
CBS for more tinkering. Fair quality 
COLUMBIA, 6PM 
Longtime leader. Big staff, serious approach 
Gannett dollars boosted reach and ratings. 
Since study, newsroom cut three reporters. 
CHART KEY 
LEAD-IN RETENTION OVERALL GRADE RATINGS Flat/ Slightly Down Sharply 
viewers gained (+) 400.74 
lost (-) from 353.22 ICONS Average story score for station variable 
preceding program. 258.20 305.71 Highest Second Mid-range Second Lowest 


| | | | | | 


DENVER 10PM 

KUSA 338.81 21.08 
KMGH 251.58 20.37 
GRAND RAPIDS 6PM 

453.59 24.16 
HONOLULU 10PM 

KHON 413.53 23.29 
KHNL 388.17 20.69 
HOUSTON 10PM 

309.09 21.45 
KANSAS CITY 10PM 

LAS VEGAS 11PM 


& ~ ‘ > 


Good politics, local 
too many one-sid Je es 


Worst study. Crime, disasters, celebrities 
Eyewitness News lives. 


Third-best study. Long stories, very local, 
strong investigative. But crime-heavy. 


High “B.” Very local and gets both sides. 
But percent stories are canned events 


not breaking, press conference. 


Top station 
Poor enterprise. 


duopoly with rival KHON. 
even better but fewer topics 


ket not 


Live, local and late breaking mar 
obsessed with crime. Least issues. 


Lots experts. 
with broader topic range 


Avoided everyday crime. Good getting 
both sides, but many unnamed sources. 


Highest story scores city. Strong 


investigative. Needed wider story selection 


Low Good idea stories, science/tech. 
Weak sourcing and enterprise hurt. 


Missed “A” half point. Strong story 
Solid everything, lacks ente 


avoids crime. 
Heavy crime, disasters, one-s 


ded 
and lack enterprise. 


Decent station. Focuses idea 
Needs better sourcing, localism 


station hurt lack enterprise, weak 
sourcing, and one-sided stories 


Low “B.” Stories not bad, but topic range 
narrow. Forty percent crime stories. 


High Skilled reporters, but narrow story 
selection and lack enterprise hurt 


Classic tabloid. Triple national average 
celebrities and feeds. Poor sourcing. 


omment 
Comments 
Best in disappointing market Need hotter 
DeSt If ISADPOINTINE Market. INECCS DETTE! 
+4% 
q 
q 
+ 
story choices, sourcing. 
ews director just fired. 
3 
3 
done better 
Ratings fading fast 
o 
§ 
4 
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LOS ANGELES 11PM 


KNBC 312.45 21.28 
11PM 


wror 290.98 21.27 


NASHVILLE 10PM 


WSMV 285.12 19.47 
NEW YORK 11PM 


341.53 21.46 
SACRAMENTO 5PM 
KCRA 451.90 25.04 


SIOUX FALLS 10PM 


419.37 22.50 


Comments 


Best faint praise. Gets both sides 
story. But four ten stories crime-related. 


Below national average every category. 
Real lack connection community 


Station reneges “police chase ban.” 
Few issues. Sends cameras without reporters. 


Lots policy, social issues. Least crime 
mayhem-heavy market. 


Fox station super-local, owns spot news. 
Lots disaster and accident coverage 


Good investigations and covering civic 
institutions. Too many unnamed sources. 


Crime and irrelevant national news. 
aims but mostly Miami Vice. 


Music City’s best had broad topic range. 
good watchdog, but loves pop culture. 


One the worst. Awfu! sourcing, 
loves feeds. Dropping ratings. 


Solid “B” with rising ratings. Good 
sourcing, but too much police blotter work. 


from 2001. Good issues, ideas. 
Weak enterprise, like Big Apple whole. 


Lost news director WNBC. Score similar 
2001. Good opinion mix, but likes feeds. 


Started news director musical chairs 
grabbing from Loves everyday crime. 


Powerhouse station just replaced news 
director. Quality, but transition? 


Good station could reduce feeds. Feeble 
enterprise but lots news you can use. 


Good sourcing. Covers social issues, avoids 
crime. But too many daybook stories. 


Improvement over 2000 for South Dakota 
institution. Little crime, good opinion mix. 


Another big jump over 2000. Top station hurt 
celebrity focus, lack enterprise. 


station burned through two news directors 


past year. Topic range prevented lower score. 


BUT EQUAL 


Comparing Local News English and Spanish 


When came overall scores for 
background scroll-down list fills neither would make the list. 
the markets where both English-language 
| 


h-language stations were evalu- 
down, and Venezuelas boliv ar. From 


ated, average, they all earned 
their average-ness, the two media 


worlds were quite comparable. Both the 


Dow but Latin America’s currency prices. 
The 35.5 million Hispan 


ment our population, yet local Spanish- EWS TIE 
language television and the two networks 
that own most the stations are largely 


invisible the majority Americans. 

and how does compare with and differ 
from the English-language variety? 


find answers, this local news 
study examined eight Spanish-language 
stations the four largest Hispanic mar- KTMD 317.08 20.25 
kets: Los Angeles, New York, Miami, and 
Houston. Two programs were an- 


alyzed one sweeps, one non-sweeps 


during the most popular time slot for LOS ANGELES 6PM 


news each market. 


but essentially equal. demonstrates similar 
news values and ranks with its English-lan- KMEX 360.05 22.95 
guage competitors quality. 
There are, however, differences, tradi- MIAMI 6PM 
tions, resources, and demographic diversity 
both nurture and constrain news 410.07 22.43 
populated ordinary people, and filled 
English-language TV. more interested 
general. believes immigration signifi- 


media world. 

But it is also not monolithic. While sta- | A WXTV 405.84 Re 22.43 & ‘ae 9 ol Es ab a 
tions differed only slightly company 
Telemundo vs. Univision they differed 
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Spanish and English newscasts aired similar 
hore af c 5 = 
numbers of stories and demonstrated a 
and not particularly impressive 
level enterprise. For both, more than 
two-thirds the stories came from pre- 
arranged events satellite feeds from 
elsewhere 
one gets into details, the distinc- 
tions become more pronounced. 
One-fifth Spanish-language stories 
cited three more sources (20 percent) 
compared with only percent Eng- 
lish. 
a 
3 
q 
q 
| 
3 
3 
4 4 | 
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the other hand, Span- 
ish-language stories were 
five times more likely than 
English-language counter- 
parts have sources 
all, percent percent. 

Spanish-language ran 
more long stories per- 
cent pieces were two 
minutes longer, versus 
percent English but 
also tended tell one side 
story. Three out ten 
stories Spanish presented 
just one opinion, compared 
percent English. And 


only one story ten offered substantial 


mix opinions, half many English. 
Nowhere were the differences more 


apparent than the treatment certain 
topics, especially crime, immigration, and 


Latin America. 


MAYHEM SPANISH 


both worlds, but even more Spanish. 
One three Spanish stories was devoted 
crime (34 percent), notably higher than 
English (26 percent). 

What's more, the protagonists the 
crime story are different, depending 
the language. Spanish, the “main 
were criminals victims (27 percent), 
twice often English-language local 
(13 percent) 

English-language news, the main per- 
son featured was almost twice likely 
lawyer law enforcement officer, 
percent, versus percent. And the Span- 
ish-language version, the cops were often 
the bad guys. 

The two-week sample under review 
provided extraordinary number sto- 
ries about police abuse: the police beat- 
ing Latino Baytown, Texas, the re- 


broadcast footage Ohio police- 


man pummeling unidentified woman, 


and week-long trial New York cop 
found guilty driving drunk and killing 


pregnant Latina mother and her toddler. 
There was also Dominican epileptic 
dying inexplicably the hands the 
NYPD. 


IMMIGRATION: 
WHEN SEPARATE NOT EQUAL 


The two universes were most different 
when covering immigration. the Hispan- 
world, immigrants play important 
role news stories and the community 
large they work and raise families, and 
their views are solicited. 

English news, immigrants don't 
even have walk-on parts. Less than half 
one percent all stories the Anglo 
media were about immigration. con- 
trast, almost tenth Spanish-language 
stories were tied immigration issues 
percent). 

Immigration stories also depicted an- 


other feature the Spanish-language 


news: differs markedly from city 
city. 


Immigration was huge story Los An- 


geles (16 percent all stories), less 


Houston percent), but not nearly im- 


MIAMI 


portant broadcasters Miami per- 
cent) New York percent) where the 
immigrant populations have generally 
been here longer. 

many stories, immigration was sub- 
plot. For instance, both New York Spanish- 
language stations ran multi-day story 
Mexican boy who was killed city 
streets hit-and-run driver doubt 
serious crime story. But the grieving fa- 
ther could not accompany his own 
body back home because was poor and 
undocumented. This twist fate turned 
everyday crime into quintessential im- 
migration story. 


Instead reports the Dow from Wall Street, most Spanish-language stations 
aired the latest currency figures from countries Latin America. 


FOCUS SOUTH 
THE BORDER 


Spanish-language also has 
different approach cov- 
ering the rest the world 
than English-language news. 

Foreign officials and for- 
twice likely protag- 
onists Spanish-language 
stories percent) than 
English-language percent). 
Most Spanish-language sta- 
tions the study aired 
regular, many cases night- 
ly, roundup Latin American news. 
total, percent their stories were about 
news from the homelands immigrants 
led Cuba, then Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Colombia. 

But this highlights another difference. 
Spanish and English stations carried com- 
parable levels foreign affairs and de- 
fense news percent and percent re- 
spectively). But the focus Spanish was 
Latin America. The focus English was 
foreign policy. 


LOCAL FLAVOR LOCAL NEWS 
Generally speaking, the two networks, Univi- 
sion and Telemundo, scored similarly 
most indicators program quality. The more 
interesting differences were found the 
market level. Local Spanish-language news 
reflected the diversity its different Span- 
ish-speaking audiences and had local flavor. 


were 


The Hispanic population heavily 
Cuban, highly educated, solidly middle class, 
politically conservative, and 


Here, the flavor was Caribbean, and the 


dominant flavor was decidedly Cuban. 


One hundred percent the stories about 
Cuba our study aired Miami. 

Both Fidel Castros mental state and the 
machinery the Cuban state were local 


news. Another distinctly Cuban characteris- 


tic was that neither station aired single 
soccer score re-played (in slow motion 
and from multiple angles) single 
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MEXICO 
SALVADOR 
HONDURAS 
COLOMBIA 
| | 


com- 
mon feature Spanish- 
language news elsewhere. 
(The Cuban game baseball, 
not soccer.) 


HOUSTON 


Hispanic popula- 
tion dominated people 
Mexican origin and now 
has growing and sizable 
population Central Amer- 
icans. The audience more 
heterogeneous, significantly 
poorer and less educated than Miami. 
Many are recent immigrants. 

Neither Telemundos KTMD nor Univi- 
sion’s KXLN aired news programs that evi- 
denced substantial resources, tremendous 
initiative, high news quality. Both aired 
more and shorter stories per broadcast 
than their English-language counterparts. 

lackluster media market, the two 
Spanish stations went from bad worse 
Telemundo turned scarcity service, 
however, posting still graphics job list 
contrast, turned crime, using computer- 
generated street maps enliven its inor- 
dinately high number crime stories 
staggering percent). 


NEW YORK 


New cosmopolitanism showed 
Latin flair its Spanish-language news. For 
example, the World Trade Center stories 
both stations tended focus the 
Hispanic victims 9/11. Another example 
was the multi-day coverage labor strife 
textile factory, exploring its connec- 
tion clothes worn the Colombian 
music sensation Shakira. 

Broadcasting from the nation’s financial 

capital, these were the only Spanish-lan- 

guage stations studied that carried the Dow 
Jones averages. 

Both were solid stations that compared 
evenly with their English-language rivals. 

Univision’s WXTV earned high marks for 
its solid reporting, excellent use expert 
sources, and refusal cave sensa- 


tionalism. also had fewer crime stories 
than the average all stations the mar- 
ket. Unfortunately, WXTV chose pro- 
mote itself unabashedly, three nights post- 
its first-place finish the 
most recent Nielsen ratings. 

Telemundos WNJU earned respectable 
and had lots solid reporting. But 
was also the station that had multi-day 
exploration into the lives New 
Puerto Rican strippers that was basically 
excuse broadcast bump-and-grind 
footage, and aired pabulum piece 
the characters popular telen- 
ovela (soap opera). 


LOS ANGELES 
The County Los Angeles has the largest 
Latino population the country, and 
while the numbers Central and South 
Americans are vast, the population still 
dominated those Mexican origin 

Border stories, like immigration, were 
And fully eight ten Spanish-la 
guage stories about Mexico were broad 
stations. flagship KVEA 
aired compelling multi-part investi 


New York’s WNJU focused father wishing take his dead son’s body home 
Mexico but lacking the necessary immigration documents. 


this highly competitive 
sions KMEX earned 


other station Spanis 


use expert sources. 
KVEA, the other hand, 
arried regular Monday night special fea- 


turing astrologer and psychic ponder- 
ing current events, 
eventual demise. 
Confirmation 
English-lang 
surprise 
ethnic medias influ 


c c £ 
tention these stations receive 


mics and critics, the finding news. 


Spanish-language has things can teach 


the rest the media even pos 


Laurien Alexandre Director the Ph.D. 
Leaders and Change pro 
Univer Henr inder senior writer for 


Los Angeies, the 


language dail newspaper the country 


ranc 3 ind 7 Cantral 
uerto Ricans, are just under percent. Central 


Ortions vary by City. 


0 


report the human side 
border crossing 
The Catholic Church sex 
was also big news 
LA, much bigger than 
other markets. Six percent 
all stories were about 
the Church scandal, includ- 
j 
against local priests and 
complaints against the 
controversial archbishop. 
comparison, only percent 
stories were 
about the scandal 
| | | 
her than any 
Los Angeles. aired more relatively long 
stories than any other station (28 percent 
were over two minutes) and made good 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
aCaGe- 
| | 
in- 
creasing economic challenge them. 
| 
| -an de- 
scent. The next largest single group, 
South Americans are close percent, and Cubans and Dominicans account 
for less than percent each. course, the 
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INVESTIG 
DES 


TIVE JOURNALISM 


ODDS 


Watchdog Reporting Continues Decline 


MARION JUST, ROSALIND full-time investigative units much small- every 150 stories. 1998, one every 
AND KATHLEEN REGAN er, jus percent stories was investiga- 


ven difficult times, most local 


news stations are still doing inves- 

and half those half those 

doing say they are willing investigations. 
their sponsors, according 


our annual survey news directors. tions ackno 

investigative reporting, the survey 
103 newsrooms from around the country 


found. The percentage stations with 


BRANDING LITE 


WALLY DEAN 


television journalism, the terms “Investigative Reporting” and 
“Breaking were developed alert the public that 
something important and unusual was coming. 

era when “branding” has become both buzzword and 
corporate mandate, however, some local stations now regu- 
larly apply those labels the everyday and even the trivial. 
doing so, they undermine the credibility they are trying build, 
and cheapen the meaning investigative reporting and breaking 
news for everyone else. 

The problem may biggest the area breaking news. 
Amid 24-hour cable and the news crawl, stories journalists once 
labeled “Developing Story” are now “Breaking News.” Indeed, the 
data show that stations more often give major “breaking 
treatment events that are, fact, commonplace. 

this years study, when dealing with spontaneous news 
events opposed “daybook” stories reporters were al- 
most three times more likely on-scene everyday inci- 
dent (28 percent), like car accident, they were covering 
significant breaking events (10 percent), such sniper shooting. 

And for all that breaking news has become marketing brand for 
stations and priority for their newsrooms, genuine breaking news 
covering unplanned event unfolds accounts for tiny 
percentage news content, just percent stories. That amounts 
one story week. 

similar kind hyperbole evident, though less common, 
investigative reporting. 

While three quarters news directors say they investigative 
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for all this, only percent stories 

news study this year were labeled 
tations investigative. And only 
just percent, were original sta- 


Noteworthy, too, that percent sta- 
that they did inves- 
tigative work whatsoever. 

Over the five years our study, fact, 
level original watchdog reportin 
declined, amounting this year less 


stigative work takes re- 
things news directors 
increasingly say are short supply. 

Most often, news directors said, their in- 
vestigative reporting focused malfeasance 
scandal related government, consumers, 


on. Serious inve 
sources and time, two 


health care. 

But the scope the stories varied greatly. 
the newsrooms took major investig 
ions with national such 
der station that showed was “easier enter 


work, significant number newsrooms affix the label “inves- 
such pressing public dangers mold and dog food. 

look station Web sites reveals that one newsroom dis- 
patched its I-Team report “The cold, hard, facts about soft 
serve yogurt,” and camera that can see through clothes.” an- 
other station, five-person churned out stories “Spray- 
“Hair Cloning,” and “Tongue Piercing.” 

Sometimes, the “investigative” label was applied spot news 
simply because station sent reporter from its investigative 
unit cover it. One Web site, for instance, boasts how 
its “Investigative Reporter” revealed “Twelve arrested ‘Swingers 
and “Pitbull bites diaper, kills his dog” 

This branding lite. 

The research team felt that the mislabeling the term 
tive” the significant exception local news rather than the rule. 
review the investigative work described news directors the sur- 
vey data and review those stations’ Web sites suggest that serious 
investigative work outweighed the faux better than two one. 

But even the best journalists are affected the false brand- 

ing efforts few. 

Real breaking news refers something important happening 
right now. Genuine investigative journalism adds dimension be- 
yond disclosure; engages the public come judgment 
about something that the news organization feels may wrong, 
least important and needing scrutiny. 

Various research studies confirm over and over that viewers 
don't like being misled and manipulated. Raising alarms the 
name the commonplace makes local the boy who cried 
wolf. Sooner, rather than later, people stop watching. 


Wally Dean director broadcast training for the Committee 
Concerned Journalists. 
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nc 
since Se ptember | tnan 


before the 


dllaC 


problems.” 
And about third the reports struck 


researchers ranging from trivial mere- 
| old <” 

titillating: “recycling old hard drives” 

“Investigation women illeg 

silicone parties.” 


ally injecting 


experienced get cuts this year 

what they described 

That was the same 

budgets were unc creased. 
Aside 


newsrooms also comes from sales depart- 


ments and sponsors 

know from last years survey that 
pressure from sponsors omnipresent, 
though often unacknowledged. The level 
sponsor interference that news directors 
said they experienced this year was pretty 
much the same last year exists 
more than half all newsrooms. 

one news director put it: Same 
ever. Station sales trying make 

all, percent news directors say 
sponsors have discouraged them from pursu- 


ing stories (compared percent last year) 
and cover 


percent have been press sured 
stories about sponsors, slightly 
percent last year 

Many new 
that this pressure from sponsors ineffec 
tive: “Sponsor advertiser tries get 


or pressure 
PISSsure Cd 


can have 


he still felt compromi 


ultimate test 


CORRELATION VIEWERSHIP INDEX 
AND QUALITY SCORE, 


2001-2002 


fod 4 

n | 


0.00 


5 (best ) 4 
VIEWERSHIP INDEX 


2 1 (worst) 


The Viewership Index is a composite measurement 
of ratings, demographic and audience retention 


of 


| ney 
tOCal NEWS STatiOns 


es sult in Sp 
CORRELATION RATINGS TREND 
AND QUALITY SCORE, 

1998-2002 
200.00 


5 (best ) 4 3 2 
RATINGS TREND 


1 (worst) 


7 
the US. killed. Does not happen! Indeed, news directors reported that 
But news directors also acknowledge that investigations other kinds 
Other reports were more local, but nev- sometimes prevail. “Story more often resulted econom 
ertheless important: lawsuit filed against large advertiser was retaliation. One news director com- 
reported. Another said management had investigated. “We worked with car 
killed investigation into cell phone costs dealer satisfy his customer,” report- 
cause our advertiser was beaten rival ed. “Furniture store quit advertising for 
companies one year.” 
And still other news directors say that Most news directors whose news- 
even when they have backing rooms did investigative work said their 
Nonetheless, the figures suggest that general managers were supportive, even 
even the face economic contraction, fect reporters. the face lawsuits. one explained: 
many local news stations remained commit- one news director explained: sales G.M. lets news. She reason- 
ted investigative journalism, however they went the reporter and about clients may anger. All she 
that about the story was covering. The asks kept informed.” 
did sales manager and both spoke the sales- But investigating sponsors can strain rela- 
: worl person and explained that this was unaccept- tions with cniniaatiainananas even when the news- 
The bottom line even though the re- wins. One news director described the 
porter covered the story the way wanted Another reported 
commitment the watchdog principle sales manager about the story 
whether would investigate its own client.” 
sors. Half the stations the survey that re- the end, appears that investigative re- 
turned their spotlight advertisers. and its pub- 
“[Our philosophy the story obligation one news di- 
legitimate take the said one told us: “We are clear our mission 
news director and who are stories based 
Half the sponsor investigations de- and nothing else.” Another had this ad- 
scribed the survey involved car dealerships, for success: “Cover the news ag- 
and about half those resulted economic gressive. isn't brain surgery.” 
repercussions for the station. One news 
tor wrote that after his station did story Marion Just professor political science 
about case fraud, “The dealership canceled Wellesley College and research associate 
annual advertising with the station worth the Shorenstein Center the Press, Poli- 
million (it took years for them tics, and Public Policy Harvard. Rosalind 
the other investigations attorney Boston. Kathleen 
car dealership assistant 
q cing 
pulling advertising. 
a 
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METHODOLOGY The local television 
news project was 


begun 1998 order study the relationship between content and view- 
ership. Using criteria established industry professionals, cre- 

ated measurements for analyzing these newscasts according basic variables 
quality and comparing those accepted measurements commercial 
success. Newscasts are studied market's highest-rated time slot for news, 
and the has remained the same throughout two weeks half-hour 
newscasts, one week during sweeps and one week during the regular season. 
The have added up. the past five years, have studied more than 

33,000 stories, gathering information least thirty separate variables for 
each more than 1,000,000 pieces data all. 

The study this year included content analysis broadcast news pro- 
grams seventeen cities, comprising fifty-three English-language stations 
and eight Spanish-language stations. Markets were selected ensure both 
regional and market-size diversity. Newscasts were selected the basis 
the most popular time slot for news each market and, the case mar- 
kets where Spanish-language news programs were analyzed, the basis 
the most popular time slot for news each language individually. Taping 
occurred during March non-sweeps week and April-May sweeps week 
The final dataset comprised stories, including 7,423 English-language 
stories, 1,094 Spanish-language stories, and control sample 656 stories 
both English and Spanish. Content analysis was performed using stan- 
dardized codebooks containing the criteria established the project de- 
sign team, and the results were used assign quality scores and grades. 

For Spanish-language stations, the Community Relevance variable was 
adjusted reflect the needs and interests the target audience. Addi 


tional codes were added give appropriate weight stories 
formation particular importance the local Spanish-speaking 
nity, stories that provided information about either 
communities, Spanish-language homelands. 

Testing performed measure uniform coding showed that daily scores 
were reliable within points per day for all broadcasts. Results for 
Spanish-language broadcasts were within the intercoder performance para- 
meters established over the five years this study. 

Ratings, share, audience retention and demographic data were generat- 
independent researcher using Nielsen Station Index data for the 
newscasts studied the twelve sweeps-period ratings books from February 
1999 November 2001 (February 2002 ratings information was not used 
avoid viewership skewing effects the Winter Olympics Salt Lake City). 
Prior PE) studies referred these articles used similar data. 

This study also included national mail survey news directors, 
conducted between June and August 2002. random sample 233 news 
directors was selected from enumerated list broadcast stations that 
produce local news. One hundred three news directors completed the 
surveys, for response rate percent. The sample 103 news direc- 
tors represents more than percent all stations producing local news. 
Since the survey respondents come from more than half the local news 
markets throughout the country, the results are unweighted market 


size. The news directors’ survey has margin error plus minus 


percent, which means that were draw 100 different random sam- 
ples the same way that did this instance, the results those 
samples would not differ more than percent either way from the results 
reported here. 


NHO DID THE STUD 


This study was conducted the Project for Excellence Journalism, 
group Washington, affiliated with the Columbia Graduate 


jour- 


School Journalism funded the Pew Charitable Trusts. Tom Rosenstiel, director the was lead editor. Atiba Pertilla 
coordinated the research. Wally Dean, the director broadcast training for the Committee Concerned Journalists, assisted 
the writing and editing. Dante Chinni and Matt Carlson were the project researchers. Carl Gottlieb, now managing editor for the 
Sinclair Broadcast Group, supervised the study from 1998 through 2001. 

The scholar team that developed the methodology was led Marion Just, Ph.D., Professor political science Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Lee Ann Brady Princeton Survey Research Associates. also included Michael Robinson, Ph.D., formerly Georgetown 
University; Ann Crigler, Ph.D., director the Jesse Unruh Institute Politics the University Southern California, and Sherrie 
Mazingo, the University Minnesota. 

Researchers Princeton Survey Research Associates coded the newscasts and prepared the initial statistical data under su- 
pervision. Todd Belt USC developed the trend measurements and analyzed the Nielsen Media Research data for ratings, share, de- 
and audience retention. Professor Just created the models and did the regression analyses used develop the best-prac- 
tices recommendations. Rosalind Levine and Kathy Regan, with Christine and Grace Kim, performed data collection and statistical 
analysis for the survey news directors. Evan Jenkins, consulting editor the Columbia Journalism Review, edited the articles. Nancy 
Novick, art director the Columbia Journalism Review, designed the layout and graphics. 

DESIGN TEAM 
The following local news developed the criteria 
quality for this study and signed off major decisions: 
John Cardenas, news WBNS, Columbus, Ohio. 
John Corporon, Board Governors, Overseas Press Club. 
Randy Covington, former news director, WIS, 
Carl Gottlieb, mar 


Mad 
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This year taping services were provided 
courtesy Video Monitoring Services 
VMS provides news monitoring ser- 


editor, Sinclair Broadcast Group 
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Hunt Valley, the country. would like thank Pro 
Marty Haag, former executive vice president, A.H. Belo Hidalgo for 
Alice Main, former executive producer, WLS, Chicago 


Shelter 


plans 
aired 
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Cleaners Drop Suit 


The Washington Post 10/12/01 


Post-holiday 
Orgy shopping 
Post-Christmas mobs line for bargains stay home 
Dismal day for retailers 


despite deep price cuts 
San Francisco Chronicle 12/27/01 Five-star Editior 


San Francisco Chronicle 12/27/01 Three-star Edition 


Pentagon remains interred 


Baby unlawfully killed 


BBC News online 9/16/02 


First-ever black woman named Game canceled after 
public defender Kile’s 


The Newark Star-Ledger online 9/13/02 The (Ch 


offers $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only original, unmutilated clippings suitable for reproduction, 
together with name and date publication, and your Social Security number for payment. 


Sweden let same-sex couples adopt 


Che Lower case 


Millions held former 
parent Enron exec, kin frozen 
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TODAY TOMORROW 


TOYOTA 


Reduce manufacturing Reduce land going 
waste landfills waste 


Each year Toyota builds more than one 
million vehicles North America. This 
means that use lot resources 
steel, aluminum, and plastics, for instance. 


But Toyota, large scale manufacturing 
mean large scale waste. 


1992 introduced our Global Earth 
Charter promote environmental 
responsibility throughout our operations. 
And North America already reaping 
significant benefits. recycle 376 million 
pounds steel annually, and aggressive 


recycling programs keep million pounds 
other scrap materials from landfills. 


course, one ever said that looking 
after the resources easy. But 
continue strive for greener ways 
business, there’s one thing 
definitely not wasting. And time. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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